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If you are a morning pessimist, perhaps you 
won't believe this true story. If you don’t 
believe it, we dare you to disprove its truth 
tomorrow morning! 

When the alarm rings, don’t burrow like 
a mole under the pillow—jump up and run 
for the tub as if you were making a slide 
for second base! 

When the water gushes in merrily, plop 
yourself in with Ivory. In 30 seconds flat 
you can churn up a fine fluffy frosting of 
Ivory bubbles that will make you look like 
a wedding cake! (Note to wife: This won’t 
work if you have thoughtlessly provided the 


tub with a low-spirited slippery sliver of 
self-drowning sinker soap!) 

Then chill and serve—turn on the cold 
water faucet! You'll soon be bouncing out 
of the tub feeling as frisky as if you’d just 
received an extra dividend! 

Now where’s the grudge, the grumble, 
the grouch? We try to be honest. So we 
leave the answer up to you. Ask yourself 
why your skin feels as smooth and well fit- 
ting as if it had just come from a Bond 
Street tailor. Ask yourself if any other lux- 
uty costs so little—why, a week’s supply of 
Ivory baths costs less than a mere shoe shine! 


... kind to everything it touches - 99 “4, % Pure + “It floats” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
The “Question Mark” Gives the Answer 


a 


COUPLE OF FLYING FRENCHMEN wrote a 
4,100-mile line of poetry across the sky the other day, 
and fired the imagination of the world. 

It took them 37 hours, 1814 minutes to complete that invisible 
but immortal line across the death-haunted, fog-shrouded, 
storm-harried wastes of the North Atlantic. 

But when they had finished off with a crisp flourish and a 
neat period at the exact spot 
where they had intended, two 
continents were thrilling to 
the realization that here was 
a new tie, a new milestone in 
man’s creeping but unremitting 
conquest of the land, the water, 
and the air. 

Here was a perfect aerial 
exploit, executed precisely as 
planned. And Lindbergh’s call 
shad been repaid, his great 
flight complemented. 

To Capt. Dieudonné Coste 
and his mechanic Maurice Bel- 
lonte go the honors of France 
and America and the plaudits 
of the world. Where ten others 
had perished, they were victo- 
rious. Where all others had 
failed, they succeeded; for 
theirsis the first non-stop flight 
to be made from Europe to the 
mainland of North America. 

Joy-crazed crowds in Paris, 
the take-off point, and a push- 
ing, pummeling, wildly enthusi- 
astic throng at Curtiss Air- 
port, just outside New York 
City, hailed the completion of 
the flight. It was just 7:12:30 
o’clock on the evening of Sep- 
tember 2 when the wheels of 
the red sesquiplane, Question Mark, a veteran ship in which 
Coste has hung up many records, touched American soil, thus 
completing the first non-stop flight from France to the United 


States. 


International Newsreef photograph 


New York, We Are Here! 


Dieudonne Coste (right) grins as he completes the first Paris- 


New York flight. 


W rH his escort planes dipping in salute, Coste circled the 
field five times, and then set the plane down as gently as if it 
were an egg, the reporters tell us. For two days this stocky, 
black-haired World War ace and his slighter, red-haired compan- 
ion had kept two nations on edge as they soared across the sea. 
But in this hour of triumph, Coste’s mind, it seems, was not 
concerned with the cheering crowds in Paris waiting to hear his 
voice over the radio, nor with the messages of congratulation 
pouring in from President Doumergue, President Hoover, and 


The other man is his mechanic and chum, 
Maurice Bellonte 


other world leaders, nor with the dignitaries and the crowds 
who were there at the field to welcome and eulogize him. 

Climbing out of the cockpit, we read, he peeled off a sweater, 
and said to the first to reach him: 


“A bed! Give me a bed!” 


Then the crowd engulfed him. A New York World reporter 
writes: 


“They ‘shouted, they leapt 
up and down in excitement, 
they broke through police lines 
as through so much thread, 
waving French and American 
flags, and calling out to the 
flyers in both languages. 

“‘Seores of persons were in- 
jured, kicked, caught in packed 
doorways, shoved and knocked 
up against obstacles. Hats, 
shoes and wrist-watches were 
lost, torn away in the crowd.” 


Co and Bellonte were 
raised to eager shoulders and 
earried to a hangar, but even 
there the police were all but 
helpless— 

‘*A crowd of some 400 or 500 
got in, swept the speech- 
making reception committee to 
one side as tho they were so 
many frock-coated paper dolls, 
and backed Coste and Bellonte 
against a wall, overwhelming 
them with praises and enthusi- 
asm.” 

Colonel Lindbergh was at the 
field, with Mrs. Lindbergh, to 
greet the Frenchmen. But for 
a time, because of the wildness 
of the crowd, it was impossible 
for him to speak to them. 
Then— 


“““Tt was a great flight,’ Lindbergh said when he reached 
them. Earlier he had pointed out to others at the field that 
the westward flightis much more difficult than the eastward 
trip he made three years ago, because of head-winds and the 
fact that the worst weather is encountered at the end rather than 
the beginning of the flight.” 


Anoraur struggle with the crowd, while perspiring cameramen 
fought for pictures of the heroic pair; a word or two of greet- 
ing over the radio by Coste and Bellonte, and then they were 
on their way to New York and a hotel bed. But even then they 
were not left alone, for thirty reporters flocked into their room, 
and, while Bellonte slept oblivious to everything, Coste sat up in 
bed and gave an interview. The New York Herald Tribune tells 


us about it: 
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International Newsreel photograph 


The End of the Flight That Thrilled the World—the ‘‘Question Mark” Circles to Land at Curtiss Airport 


‘Coste was attired in a pair of borrowed blue-and-white striped 
pajamas, provided by Jules Henry, French Chargé d’ Affaires, 
recalling the pair of pajamas the late Ambassador Herrick lent 
to Colonel Lindbergh for his first night in Paris. He showed 
visible traces of the strain of the last thirty-seven hours. His 
face was red from windburn and exposure, and his throat was 
heavily seamed from the tightly buttoned collar of his flying- 
suit. He spoke, however, with animation, and was translated 
by Jean Borotra, French tennis star, who volunteered his services. 

“«‘Mhe plans for our flight were completed in the greatest haste, 
just before our departure,’ he said. ‘We were able by our planned 
navigation to escape all bad weather until the Atlantic crossing 
was almost completed, but off the coast of Newfoundland we 
ran into extremely thick weather, and were forced to mount to 
a height of about 3,000 feet to avoid it. : 

““*We were also forced, radically, to change our course, and 
eventually had to retrace some of it. All of this time our motor 
was functioning perfectly. I, myself, was at the controls for the 
greater part of the entire trip, altho at times my companion 
spelled me, while I concerned myself with plotting our course. 
At no time, however, did I get so much as a minute’s sleep.’” 


In the story he wrote for the New York Times, Coste revealed 
that the most perilous part of the trip had come after they 
reached the North American coast, when the plane was caught 
between the steep banks of a river, and narrowly escaped hitting 
a cliff. Bellonte, at the controls, saw the danger in time, and 
shot the ship upward. 

The day after their arrival, Coste and Bellonte were paraded 
past cheering thousands to City Hall, where Mayor Walker 
decorated them with the city’s medal of valor, and that night 
they attended a dinner given jointly for them and the German 
flyers, headed by Von Gronau, who recently flew to New York via 
Iceland and Greenland. Then Coste and Bellonte were scheduled 
to hop off for Dallas, Texas, to collect a $25,000 prize for the 
first Paris-New York-Dallas flight. 

An interesting feature of Coste’s exploit is that it was pre- 
dicted by George Washington, in 1774, according to Henry 
Woodhouse, President of the Aerial League of America. Mr. 
Woodhouse told the New York Times of a letter in which Wash- 
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Courtesy of the New York Times 


ington said that ‘‘our friends in Paris in a little time will come 
flying through the air, instead of plowing the ocean, to get to 
America.” 


Casux reports show that the entire world acclaimed the French 


flyers for their heroic feat. Even the press of Berlin was 
unanimous, we read, in praising their bravery and sportsmanship. 

“Tn the history of aviation Coste and Bellonte have written 
their names next to the glorious name of Lindbergh, and France 
has at last returned to America the visit of 1927,’ says The 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, of New York. 

“‘A superb accomplishment!”’ exclaims the Springfield Union, 
and the Brooklyn Eagle adds that ‘‘Coste’s magnificent gesture, 
no less than his remarkable exhibition of flying, will endear him 
to the American public.” 

“Tt is the feat of a very daring man who was yet courageous 
enough not to risk too much,’ says the New York Telegram in 
echoing the general praise of Coste for his bravery in turning back 
when half-way over on a previous flight because the odds were 
against him. ‘‘It is from such men, and not from hare-brained 
stunt flyers, that aviation gains both glory and credit,’ asserts 
the Washington Post. 


Most of our papers point out, however, that the day is still 
far distant when passenger airplanes will cross the ocean. For 
instance, the New York World says: 

“Coste by most of us will be regarded as a mountain climber 
rather than as a trail blazer; as one who carves his name on some 
glorious high rock rather than as one who leads the way where 
other men may follow.”’ 

““The crossing of the Question Mark is the fourteenth conquest 
of the North Atlantic by airplane, the fifth westward flight and 
the first non-stop trip from Europe to the United States,’ says 
the New York Times, which points out that the non-stop flight 
from Newfoundland to Ireland, made in June, 1919, by Aleoek 
and Brown in 16 hours and 12 minutes, ‘“‘still stands as the 
speed record across the Atlantic” 
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Here's the Winding Ocean Trail Followed by the Daring Frenchmen in Their 4,100-Mile Flight 
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Insurance for Lost Jobs 


HE MAN WHO SEES HIS HOME in ashes, his goods 
sunk at sea, his crops ruined by hail, his automobile 
wrecked, or even his life in danger, may get some com- 
fort from the fact that he is covered by an insurance policy. 
- But how about the man and his job—whether he wears a white 


collar or blue overalls? 


What is he to do when his most precious possession—the job 


_ that feeds and clothes him and his family, and lets them go to 


the movies once in a while—is taken from him, and his income 
is cut off? 

’ The answer, says New York 
State’s Democratie Governor 
Roosevelt, is to insure the 
worker against unemployment. 

The Governor may be called 

a Bolshevik for it, he admits, 
but he says he is in good com- 
pany, and seems to have little 
fear on that score. 
Roosevelt’s _ sil- 
very oratory reminds many of 
his hearers of the speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson, who wove 
such a spell over his audiences, 
when Governor of New Jersey, 
that he won the nomination 
for President. Friends of Mr. 
Roosevelt are hoping for a 
similar result in 1932 for 
him. 

While some unfriendly papers 
smell polities in his plan, others 
strongly hope that his advocacy of this remedy will lead to 
something. 

Governor Roosevelt came out for unemployment insurance 
in an address before the convention of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, at Buffalo. As quoted by the New York 
Times correspondent, he said: 


Governor 


“T hope that the next administration and the next legislature 
will take up a practical, definite study of unemployment in- 
surance, avoiding, of course, any form of dole, and basing their 
investigation on sound insurance lines under which the State, 
the employer, and the employee would all be joint premium- 
payers.” 


Poiwrma out that the General Electric Company and other 
large employers already have inaugurated systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance, the Governor went on: 


“Tf they are doing it, is it radical or Communistic or Bol- 
shevistic for us to do it as part of a humanitarian movement? 

“Most of the civilized countries of the world have under- 
taken a government-supervised program to alleviate the dis- 
tress of fluctuation in employment. I have noticed that those 
countries, notably Germany, which have adopted the most 
scientific, sensible, and far-reaching systems of unemployment 
insurance, are in the van in staging a comeback in economic and 
social development. Why are we behind the procession? 

“Now, I want to talk about that subject, altho I know that 
certain financial journals will call me a Bolshevik. 

“You and I are very definitely aware of two very definite 
facts. The first is that reckless and deceptive promises that 
this country would never again have a wide-spread condition of 
unemployment have not only not been fulfilled, but, broadly 


speaking, the unemployment situation in the United States is 


to-day more serious than at any time since 1893. 

“Secondly, we are fully aware that the tendency of the present 
industrial system makes it increasingly difficult for any man or 
woman past forty years old to find a new job. 

““To meet the first fact, the State of New York is now engaged 
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Patient Needs Nourishment More Than an Operation 
—Knott in the Dallas ‘‘News.” 


in a definite effort to level, in so far as possible, the peaks and 
valleys of employment. Already we have obtained the co- 
operation of several hundred large employers of labor. . . . 

“This effort of the State is, I am glad to say, receiving the 
hearty cooperation of the more far-sighted employers, and I am 
confident that further study and further effort along this line 
will bring real results in the future. 

““On the second point, of men and women who find it inereas- 
ingly difficult to get new work after they pass the forty-year 
mark, we have a definite illustration of why unemployment in- 
surance and old-age security are very similar problems and ought 
to be considered hand in hand 
with each other. 

““T have said that the feasts 
of yesterday do not satisfy 
our hunger to-day, but it is 
wholly possible to set some 
portion of yesterday’s feast 
aside in cold storage, as it 
were, to satisfy to-morrow’s 
hunger.” 


A CLEAN-CUT division of edi- 
torial opinion greets Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s stand, which 
was noticed briefly in last 
week’s Diarst. Praised by 
some papers for taking the 
lead in urging this form of 
industrial relief, he is criticized 
by others for proposing a 
“dole,” for asking something 
“Impossible,’’” and accused of 
talking for political effect. 

“Tt is possible to infer from 
the Governor’s speech,’”’ says 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), ‘‘that his real hope is di- 
rected rather toward the production of votes in November than 
toward the production of a working amelioration of the ills of 
the trade cycle.’”? Continuing along this line: 

“Until the Governor gets down to conerete ways and means, 
his declaration will amount to little more than a declaration 
that he opposes cyclical depression and losses of work. This 


is a laudable stand, but hardly an original one. Perhaps the 
Governor also opposes the man-eating shark.” 


Pevanny critical is another New York State paper, the Utica 
Press (Ind.), which advances the argument that ‘“‘the State can 
not justifiably be expected to assume the burden of relief against 
unemployment if it has no control over the industrial forces which 
create the condition this scheme would be designed to correct.” 

But just as strong is the praise for the New York Executive. 

“Tf Governor Roosevelt succeeds in getting a sound insurance 
system adopted in his State, he will win enduring fame,” declares 
the Providence News-Tribune (Ind.). 

“Tt is indeed heartening to hear that a leader of one of the two 
major political parties has at last definitely committed himself 
in support of unemployment insurance,” asserts the New Haven 
Journal-Courter (Ind.), which then proceeds to answer the 
arguments made by the Governor’s eritics. It is “ridiculous,” 
in the opinion of this paper, to call unemployment insurance a 
dole— 


‘““Unemployment insurance is as much a creditable business 
practise as is life and fire insurance, about which no one thinks 
of protesting. 

“Ag for those who insist that the Government should not 
interfere in business, we ean only say that. the United States 
Government, like all others, has been doing that for many 
years. At a time when a major_party in power takes pains to 
make itself synonymous with prosperity, it is ridiculous to 
assert that government is not responsible for the continued 
welfare of its citizens.’ 
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Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. What does Nyrba mean? (p. 52). 

. What new laurels has Toscanini gained? (p. 16). : 

What do college students chiefly desire of education? 

(p. 21). 

What German indicts our ‘‘intellectuals’’? (p. 17). 

. What did Americans spend in France last year? (p. 55). 

. What is the Haber process of producing ammonia? 
(p. 28). 

. Who passed Babe Ruth in this season’s home-run race? 
(p. 46). 

8. Why do Chinese peasants like bandits? (p. 15). 

9. Is cooked food safe from infection? (p. 25). 

0. What American has been imprisoned in Peru? (p. 9). 


D> Or whore 


x] 


What Do You Know About That? 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 6. 


11. What famous actor was once a paper-hanger? (p. 42). 

12. What States have street-planning laws? (p. 25). 

13. What is said to give the chief zest in life to-day? (p. 19). 

14. Why was W. R. Hearst asked to leave France? (p. 9). 

15. Where is Great Britain planning a Negro colony? (p. 14). 

16. Is the ‘‘chorus”’ an easy job? (p. 18). 

17. What is the percentage of the Jews in the national popu- 
lation? (p. 20). 

18. What plane has gone safely through three great flights? 

5 BP) 
19. ae are American tourists in Europe said to be changing? 


(p. 54). 
20. Who was ‘“‘the man of a thousand faces’? (p. 37). 


Mayor Walker’s Call for Help Against Grafters 


F THE VICTIMS OF GRAFT in New York will report 
to him, promises Mayor James J. Walker, ‘‘I will guarantee 
to run the complaints down, and run the men who are 

guilty out of the service and out of the city.” 

The Mayor’s appeal to the citizenry to help him clean out 
the rats was made in a fifteen-minute address to 100 heads of 
civie and commercial groups, representing virtually every phase 
of the city’s business activities. 

“Complaints, or rather rumors, are common that inspectors 
of various departments demand or accept gratuities from 
citizens with whom they come in contact. The rumors are 
probably true in some eases,’’ said the Mayor, before calling 
upon the public to cooperate with him in eliminating these 
abuses. 

This appeal and promise, coming in the midst of a series of 
sensational graft charges, investigations and prosecutions, and 
on the heels of Governor Roosevelt’s move for an inquiry into 
the sale of judgeships, sharply focus attention on the recurrent 
subject of graft and political corruption in America’s largest 
city. 

‘“Transcending the interests of New York alone, it may assume 
national significance, both morally and politically,’ says the 
Boston Christian Science Monitor, and in Oklahoma we find 
the Tulsa World remarking: 


“The New York exposures are politically important, not only 
to Tammany and the State, but nationally. 

““Governor Roosevelt is a potential Democratic candidate for 
President, and his course in this scandal exposure business may 
be decisive. 

““The series of exposures is new, but the same old trouble 
of a neglectful public and rapacious politicians.is operative, 
and has long been operative.” 


Ws are treading on dangerous ground when the judiciary is 
tampered with, and a bench that is not free and independent 
is a menace to any community,’? omments the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. ‘‘If democracy as a system of government has not 
collapsed in New York and Chicago, by what test can we ever 
know how to appraise governmental conditions in those cities?” 
asks the Springfield Republican. ‘‘Grafting has become epidemic 
in the largest city in this country,’’ declares the Jacksonville 
(Florida) Tzmes Union, which goes on to say: 


“The citizens of New York, and of every other city where 
grafting is being done, are the ones who suffer. They will 
continue to suffer until they arise in their might and destroy 
political grafters and make it unhealthy and unprofitable for 
petty grafters to continue their dirty work.” 


Few of our large cities are free from the reproach of grafting, 


‘‘but just now New York is a conspicuous offender,’’ comments 
the Philadelphia Inquirer; and it adds: 


‘Petty graft in the conduct of the public business is nothing 
new; but it is startling when judicial posts in the chief city of the 
United States are put up for sale to the highest bidder. 

“That is polluting the very source of justice. 

“Tf there ever was a time for driving the money-changers from 
the modern temples of justice, that time has now arrived.” 


“Twenty years or more ago, some of the things that have been 
going on lately in New York would have been the subject of 
great outery. Now they react only in indifference,’ notes the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Says the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


“Tt always seems a bit unseemly for citizens of one American 
city to deride the political administration of others. We are 
all in the same boat. 

“But there is something singularly and distinctively brazen 
and reckless about the moods and the practises of Tammany. 
In its present aspect the government of New York City seems to 
be a culmination of the whole system of cynical burlesque that 
passes as community politics in the United States. A progressive 
investigation of the current politics of New York State in regions 
dominated by Tammany influence now shows that even seats 
in the Supreme Court could be bought. 

“The liveliest sort of imagination is necessary to any one 
disposed to wonder what has been happening to lesser courts and 
the magistrates’ courts which function in New York, as they 
function here, in the interest of the ruling political powers. 

“Mr. Walker has an audacious sort of humor. 

“Admitting that the administrative system of his city is out 
of hand, he has solemnly appealed to the public for help in the 
business of reformation. The Tiger knows that his stripes 
can not be changed. And he knows that, even if they could be 
changed, the public would be the last to bother about the job. 

“Tammany is New York City and the majority of its voting 
inhabitants. To change and improve their city government, 
the people must first change and improve themselves. 

“But New York is content. It is as content as Philadelphia.” 


Ir is possible that some definite benefit may be derived from 
the Mayor’s move, thinks the Brooklyn Times, ‘‘but it is, 
nevertheless, the belief of many that it is the sole duty of the 
city’s chief magistrate to see to it that he is surrounded by com- 
missioners and men who will insist upon honesty and thus 
make graft impossible.’ ‘After all, the Mayor’s plea is a con- 
fession,’”’ notes the New York Times: 


“Corruption must exist, and on a large scale, or he would 
hardly have summoned private aid in stamping it out. One 
can not escape the conclusion that he could have made more 
headway against it had he chosen to surround himself, early in 
his administration, with men determined not to tolerate it. 

“The Mayor’s investigators may mean well, but their spears 
know too many brothers.’ 
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Our Interest in Peru’s Upset 


NITED STATES NAVAL RESERVE Commander 
Grow, American head of Peru’s aviation force, held 
in prison. 

The ousted President Leguia, always an outspoken friend of 
this country, who made the Fourth of July a national holiday 
“in homage to the United States, ’’ languishing in jail. 

Thus two orders by Colonel Cerro, Peru’s new dictator, 
sharply call attention to American interests involved in the 
revolutionary turnover by the military—a control which Cerro 
proclaims ‘for the time necessary for the 
_ reestablishment in the country of normal 
constitutionality.”’ 

Whether other Americans borrowed by 
Leguia to head up the Reserve Bank, 
customs, Navy development, and edu- 
cational activities are to be dismissed by 
Cerro appears to be problematical. Dis- 
patches have mentioned only the arrest 
of an American irrigation engineer, said 
to be charged with misuse of funds. But 
“The Case of Grow”’ is critical, as some 
of our papers see it. 

Cerro’s charge is that Grow intended 
to bomb the city of Arequipa, where the 
revolution first took possession; hence 
his arrest and possible subjection to 
court-martial. The counter-explanation 
by correspondents is that Grow was 
obeying orders to carry a message from 
Leguia. ‘‘The United States Government 
will always protect Grow, for he is an 
American citizen,”’ 
to Peru. 

Recalling that Harold B. Grow, a mem- 
ber of the United States Naval Mission 
to Peru, by Leguia’s request took charge 
of Peruvian air activities, with the rank 
of captain, in 1926, and at the same time 
was commissioned as Lieutenant-Commander of the United 
States Naval Reserve, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot reminds us 
that this type of dual Service is common among nations. 


says our Ambassador 


International Newsreel 


Commander 


U nuzss Grow had sworn allegiance to Peru, his status as an 
American citizen requires that his own Government shall sce that 
he has fair treatment, and absolution from any charge of political 
treason, according to papers like the Manchester Union and the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. On the other hand; the Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger-Dispatch is one of several papers that criticize 
‘‘meddlesome Americans,’”’ and couples this trouble with “‘ mili- 
tary adventurers who hire themselves to other governments.” 

After appointing a complete Cabinet of military men, Col. 
Sanchez Cerro issued statements proclaiming the revolutionary 
ideals of nationalism, clean-up of ‘‘corruption,”’ “‘honest”’ ad- 
ministration, punishment of all guilty of crimes against the 
State, etc., and gave assurances like these: 


‘‘We shall respect absolutely all legal obligations. No honest 
American need be afraid of my Government. 

‘“We welcome to Peru the sane elements from the United 
States and other countries, and we shall improve and purify the 
national interests. But we are through forever with speculators 
and the granting of exclusive concessions. ”’ 


Total American investment in Peru is about $200,000,000, 
according to The Wall Street Journal, of which some $85,000,000 
represents government loans floated in this country. Another 
$90,000,000 represents investment by American mining and oil 
companies, besides telephone and cable companies. 


Cerro’s American Prisoner 


Harold B. Grow, Leguia’s 
Chief of Peruvian Aviation. 
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French “Revenge” on Hearst 


RANCE SPRINGS AN INTERNATIONAL sensation 

by expelling William R. Hearst, American newspaper 

chain publisher, because of his alleged ‘‘hostile atti- 
tude.’’ 

Every nation has the right to deny entry to ‘foreigners who 
are regarded as undesirable,”’ enterprising reporters learn from 
our State Department. 

But ‘France did a bad day’s work for itself and for inter- 
national journalism,” declares the New York Telegram, of the 
Seripps-Howard chain. For ‘‘the tradi- 
tion and pride of American journalism is 
that the press shall be free to criticize 
any Government, foreign and domestic,”’ 
while the French Government ‘‘has none 
too good a reputation in its handling of 
the foreign press. ”’ 

“Few more idiotic actions have been 
perpetrated by a civilized and presum- 
ably intelligent government,” jibes the 
London Daily News-Chronicle: 

“The spectacle of a great nation 
avenging upon an individual real or 
fancied wrongs is odious when the 
revenge is effective. When, as in this 
case, the victim is none the worse, and is 
advertised to the world as a man so power- 


ful that a foreign Government dares not 
harbor him within its territory, it is silly.” 


Ox arrival in Paris from the Italian 
Lakes, Mr. Hearst received official 
notice of his expulsion from French 
territory, publicly announced thus: 

“This measure, taken upon the order 
of the President of the Council and 
Minister of the Interior, has as its origin 
the réle played by Hearst in the obtain- 
ing and publication of a secret document 
relative to the Franco-English naval ne- 
gotiations.”’ 


The Sfireté Générale (secret service) office further explained: 


‘“‘Mr. Hearst is a Francophobe, and we prefer that he should do 
his criticizing outside the country. The Horan affair was only 
one of the reasons why he was asked to leave.” 

For his exposé of the alleged ‘‘secret naval accord” in 1928, 
Harold J. T. Horan, representative of the Hearst Universal 
News Service, was expelled from France last year. 

In London, on the way to his castle in Wales, Mr. Hearst 
gave a bristling statement to the press, asserting that the 
French Government was right in attacking him, but wrong in 
acting against Horan, who was only his agent in the publication 
of the ‘‘secret Anglo-French treaty’’ which “‘upset some inter- 
national ‘apple-carts,’ but informed the American people.” 
He also reiterated probable French irritants in the Hearst 
opposition to United States entrance into the League of Nations 
or other ‘‘European protective pacts,’’ and Hearst intimations 
that France, ‘‘now the richest nation in the world, might use 
some of her German indemnity to pay her honest debts to 


America.’’ Mr. Hearst retorts: 


“Tf being a competent journalist and a loyal American can 
make a man persona non grata in France, I think I can endure 
the situation without loss of sleep.” 


Paris papers score Mr. Hearst in approving expulsion. The 
Echo de Paris recalls the Hearst campaign for American neutral- 
ity. Figaro declares: 


“Tf all Hearst’s gestures of the past were insufficient to explain his 
expulsion, the impudence of his London declarations justifies it.” 
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Looking Back Over a Summer of Readjustments 


HE WORLD ROLLS ON—even in vacation time— 
and now that the summer is over, we look back upon it 
as an important period of readjustment and stock- 
taking the world over. So it must appear to the thousands of 
teachers and students, young and old, and many others, who 
are returning from vacation rest and recreation to give serious 
Let us 


attention again to the stirring times in which we live. 
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—Morris in the Asheville ‘‘Times.’’ 


then help them to understand this strange season by calling at- 
tention to its most significant events and tendencies. 

Everywhere people have been adjusting themselves to new 
ideas and new forces. 

Here is Aristide Briand trying to teach United Europe a lesson 
in unity. 

Russia and Germany are trying to recognize themselves in 
their new political clothes. 

The whole Orient is in a ferment, with India and China in 
their diverse ways responding to the slogan of self-determination, 
and reacting to the impress of western civilization. 

Kurope and America are both receiving some not altogether 
welcome lessons in economics, involving familiarity with such 
hard words as overproduction, deflation, and unemployment. 

Our own political life is undergoing one of its periodical meta- 
morphoses. A new tariff law is just taking effect, and all during 
the summer primaries and conventions in one State after another 
have been bringing out the candidates, and defining the issues 
for the fall campaign which precedes the election of a new Con- 
gress. And that we may know ourselves the better, the decennial 
census reveals new shifts of population. 

Nature, to show that it can not be left out of our reckoning, 
gives an earthquake to Italy and the disastrous drought to our 
land. 

But without further generalization, let us observe the high 
lights in the summer’s story. 


What Has Happened Abroad 


Kurope has been feeling the pinch of economic depression with 
5,949,287 persons listed as out of work in six European coun- 
tries. Hard words have passed between France and Italy, but 
no one seems to expect serious trouble; and in general it has been 
a peaceful summer, altho Turkey and Persia seemed on the point 


of conflict over raids of Kurdish marauders across the boundary 
near Mount Ararat. Actual moves toward peace are the treaty 
of amity and concord between Greece and Turkey, signed on. 
June 10; the arbitration treaty signed at Iceland by representa-— 
tives of all the Scandinavian countries; and most important of | 
all, the progress toward a United States of Europe. a | 

All summer Foreign Minister Briand has been receiving replies | 
from the nations of Europe to his United States of Kurope sug- 
gestion. Now that they are all in, it can be said that most of 
them are favorable, altho there is many a reservation and many 
a doubt. There are even suggestions that the time will be soon | 
ripe for a revision of the Treaty of Versailles. But at any rate, 
the fall session of the League of Nations at Geneva finds the 
Briand idea the chief subject on the agenda. | 

France has had a prosperous summer. Everybody seems to 
be at work—except for 135,000 strikers in the textile manufac- 
turing district in the north. 

The German Republic has been suffering from growing pains. 
Chancellor Briining has had to dissolve the Reichstag—the 
German Parliament—in order to put his budget into effect. 
Now he is carrying on as a virtual Dictator until new elections 
produce a new Reichstag with a new party line-up and a new set 
of problems. 

Russia, under the Soviets, remains the great enigma. 

Just now the big question is—will that remarkable “five-year 
plan” for developing a great industrial nation out of a backward 
rural people be a success? Russia’s official spokesmen are highly 
optimistic. Stalin and his group remain firmly seated in the 
saddle, and the recent Communistic powwow at Moscow enabled 
them to give a public demonstration of their firm grip on the reins 
of government. 

Italy has been in the news chiefly because of the devastating 
earthquakes, in the last week of July. 

Perhaps the most spectacular event of the summer has been 
staged in Roumania. It will be remembered that while the late 
Ferdinand was King, the Crown Prince Carol, tho duly married 
to Princess Helen of Greece, had no intention of being a model 
husband, and finally set up a private extra-legal establishment in 
Paris, and renounced his rights to the Roumanian throne. So on 
the death of King Ferdinand, in 1927, Carol’s son Michael, a boy 
of five, beeame King. But recently a political shift in Roumania 
brought into power a pro-Carol party. So back came Carol by 
airplane on June 6, and things began to happen. On the 8th he 
was formally proclaimed King. On the 12th Carol made Helen 
Queen of Roumania and started proceedings to annul their di- 
voree and to bring her back as his wife. But Helen had something 
to say about this, and Carol found reconciliation a difficult matter. 
One day the dispatches would announce that she was reconciled, 
and everything was going smoothly.” The next day we would 
learn that she would never remarry Carol. A recent report is 
that she will retire to a convent. Meantime the official corona- 
tion is delayed. 

England struggles on with the dole and deprest business and 
more than 2,000,000 unemployed workers. Yet this summer the 
big problems of the MacDonald government have been those of 
the Empire. One of these was quickly solved by dropping the 
Trak mandate and recognizing Lawrence’s friend King Feisal 
as an independent ruler. The British mandatory régime in 
Palestine brought from the League of Nations Mandates Com- 
mission, late in August, a sharp criticism for its handling of riots 
between Jews and Arabs in August, 1929. There have been 
stirrings in Egypt, marked by riots in July caused by the Wafd, 
or nationalist party. 

But it is India, of course, that has made the most trouble for 
the MacDonald government. Mahatma Gandhi had been ar- 
rested for his part in his ‘‘non-violent’? campaign, and when 
summer opened, the active leadership in the Hindu movement of 
protest against British rule had been taken by a woman, a poetess 
of considerable ability, who has traveled in the United States— 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. In June she in turn was arrested and sent 
to prison. All through the summer there have been almost daily 
reports of riots followed by arrests, and the use of police and 
soldiers to restore order. In such news Rangoon, Bombay, and 
Calcutta have figured largely. In July and August a new 
center of trouble attracted attention. Afridi tribesmen from 
the foothills of the Himalayas, stirred up by the feeling of unrest 
pervading all India, raided the country about Peshawur in 
northern India. Troops drove them back. More raids followed 
in August, and this time the British retaliated with air raids 
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; over the villages of the Afridis. And while the news of fighting 


continued, the Simon Commission completed its long investiga- 
tion of affairs in India, and issued its report, in its first volume 


} reaffirming self-government as the goal of British policy in 
India, and in the second suggesting not independence nor yet 


dominion status for India, but an elastic all-India Federation, 
with as much local autonomy as possible, with a widened fran- 
chise, the separation of Burma from India, a sort of ‘‘ United 


States of India’ under the British Crown. 


\ 


Cann has been tortured by civil war all summer. The 


Nationalist Government, with its headquarters at Nanking, 


controlled by President and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
has been attacked on three fronts by a combination of enemies. 


_In the first place, two of the most redoubtable generals or chief- 


tains or governors, feudal lords as it were, developed during 
these years of revolution. Feng Yu-hsiang (‘‘the Christian 
general’) and Yen Hsi Shan (the ‘‘model Governor” of Shan 
Si) combined against the Nanking Government, controlling much 
of Northern China and setting up a government at the old capital, 
Peking, or Peiping. Peking is north of Nanking. Between is 
the valuable and strategically important province of Shantung. 
A spring drive by the northern coalition took much of Shantung 
away from the Nationalists, while another major campaign 
was directed against the Nationalist lines in Honan Province, 
southwest of Shantung. On the Honan front, Chiang Kai-shek 
has at least held his own, after several stubborn battles; and 
toward the end of the summer he has retaken much of the 
ground lost in Shantung, including the capital, Tsinan. Late 
in August a nationalist air raid terrorized Peking. 

But while all this was going on along what might be called 
Chiang Kai-shek’s northern front, a serious menace arose in the 
south. The Yangtze is as important to China as the Mississippi 
is to the United States. Not far from its mouth is the rich port 
of Shanghai. Some 235 miles from the sea is Nanking, an 
ancient capital of the old empire, and the present capital of the 
Nationalists. Six hundred miles inland are the three cities, 
Hankow, Wuchang, and Hanyang. They form a single great 
metropolitan area, known as Wuhan, with a population of more 
than a million and a half—a great commercial and industrial 


- community, the metropolis of Central China and the key of the 


Yangtze valley. Early in the summer bands of so-called Com- 
munists began to concentrate from the south and advance toward 
these cities. They did not reach the goal, but threw fear into 
the hearts of residents. They took, however, the important 
eity of Chang-sha, which was retaken later by the Nationalists, 
one story being that the so-called Communists, or bandits, 
were paid to evacuate. 


Ox our own continent there has been political unrest to the 
north and to the south of us. Revolution flared up in Bolivia’s 
capital, La Paz, on June 22, and within a week the existing 
régime was overthrown. The trouble seems to have begun 
with a reported attempt of former President Siles to make 
himself virtual dictator. At any rate, a General Galindo, 
insurgent leader, now holds military control of the country. 
And more recently, in Peru, a revolution has ousted Augusto 
B. Leguia, who has been President and dictator for eleven 
years. At the end of August, restlessness in Argentina led 
President Hipdlito Irigoyen to employ an armed guard. 

The political revolution to the north has, of course, been a 
peaceful one. The Canadian general election of July 28 resulted 
in a complete turnover, the overwhelming defeat of the Liberal 
Government headed by Prime Minister W. L. K. Mackenzie 
King. The new Prime Minister, Richard B. Bennett, has an 
absolute conservative majority over all other parties in the 
House of Commons. 

Events at Home 


Ie has certainly been a season of stock-taking and readjust- 
ment in the United States. This is a census year. Preliminary 
returns, published in June, indicated a continuing drift from 
farms to towns and cities, and a growth of the suburbs of our 
largest cities at the expense of the central congested distriets— 
forecasting the coming triumph of the commuter. Later in 
June came the new list of city populations. The four at the top 
remain unchanged: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
(with an increase of more than 50 per cent.). But Los Angeles 
doubled its population, and jumps from tenth place in 1920 to 


fifth in 1930. 


Then in August came the State and national figures. We 
learned that our total population in continental United States 
is 122,698,190, a ten-year increase of 16 per cent. The most 
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notable change in any State was California’s increase of 2,245,148, 
enabling her to jump from eighth place in the list of States in 
1920, to sixth in 1930. 

These census figures furnish the constitutional basis for a re- 
apportionment of seats in the House of Representatives in the 
next Congress. 

Congress was in session when the summer opened. It finished 
its work by enacting a new tariff law which raised the rates on 
various commodities, especially agricultural products, and 
included a “flexible” provision. This enables a tariff commis- 
sion (appointed by the President) to make investigations, and 
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Is This Proper Company for a Convalescent? 
—Hungerford in the Pittsburgh ‘‘Post-Gazette.” 


raise individual rates up or down, not more than 50 per ecent., 
the President’s approval being required. By the end of the 
summer the new commission was at work. 

Pension legislation enacted during the closing days of the 
session increased payments to Spanish War and World War 
veterans. In a clash between President and Senate over this 
and other legislation, the Chief Executive managed to have his 
way. Prohibition legislation included the transfer of enforce- 
ment from the Treasury to the Department of Justice and laws 
intended to eliminate court congestion. The new enforcers, 
when they took office, announced a policy of rigid but reason- 
able enforcement. 

New faces in our governmental portrait gallery appear in 
important appointments made during the summer. Many of 
these are still to be confirmed by the Senate. The chief ones 


are: 
In June: W. Cameron Forbes—Ambassador to Japan 
Hanford MacNider—Minister to Canada 
Amos W. W. Woodcock—Director of Prohibition Enforce- 
ment, Department of Justice 
In July: W. W. Jardine—Minister to Egypt 


Nicholas Roosevelt—Vice-Governor of Philippines 

©. L. Draper—Federal Power Commission 

R. B. Williamson—Federal Power Commission 

Marcel Garsaud—Federal Power Commission 

Frank T. Hines—Director of Bureau of Veterans Affairs 
In August. Douglas MacArthur—Chief of Staff of U. S. Army 

B. H. Fuller—Commandant of Marine Corps 

H. P. Fletcher—Chairman of Tariff Commission 

T. W. Page—Tariff Commission 


GP erstcs has been boiling all summer. Hotly contested 
primaries have resulted in the choice of party candidates in 
many States. In some States there have been two primaries, a 
second or ‘“‘run-off”’ being held to choose between the two candi- 
dates having the most votes in the first contest. Back in the 
spring Mrs. McCormick won her Republican Senatorial nomi- 
nation in Illinois, while Secretary Davis was nominated by 
(Continued on page 50) 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


In Spain they call bull-fighters toreadors; here they call 
them bears.—Brunswick Pilot. 


Heautu tests are now advocated for automobiles, when it’s 
the pedestrian who is run down.—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 
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Wuen you study the districts that have the highest homicide 
rates, you can’t help thinking that nature knows best.—Everett 
Herald. 


Wuarta world! If you say something everybody believes, it’s 
a platitude. If you say something new, it’s heresy.—Publishers 
Syndicate. 


Ir ought to be a relief to President Hoover to know that he 
is not one of the fifty-nine men who rule the United States.— 
Miami Herald. 


Ir you are looking for a good laugh, ride out some night and 
see a 200-pound man clad in plus fours playing baby golf.— 
Jackson News. 


Tue passport fee has been reduced, meaning to us stay-at- 
homes that we don’t save as much by not going abroad as we 
formerly did.—/Judge. 


JAMES W. GrrRarp has named fifty-nine men as the real rulers 
of the United States, but he should have consulted their wives 
first.— South Bend Tribune. 


A SCIENTIST says women can resist more heat than men, 


which may explain why they seem to win most of the heated 
arguments.— Minneapolis Star. 


IKNAOTHER'S AT THE _—— 
WHERE SHE'S HOPPING OFF 


Tue Lirerary Digest wants to know who put the ‘‘heat”’ 
in wheat. It seems more important to us to find out who took 
the ‘“‘eat’’ out of it—The Pathfinder. 


Warm water has been found at the bottom of a Montana 
lake. A lot of people have been wondering where the janitor 
had hidden it.—American Lumberman. 


Aw Oklahoman is swimming the Mississippi 1,800 miles from 
Minneapolis down to New Orleans. He picked out a fine time, 
when he can touch bottom half the way down—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Tue farmer really should not be so puzzled about the high 
price of bread and the low price of wheat. He, better than any- 
body else, should know how expensive is the loaf.—Mount 
Dora (Fla.) Topic. 


SECRETARY OF War Hortpy hits it off about right when he 
says an oil prospector is a man who doesn’t know whether he 
is four feet from a million dollars or a million feet from four 
dollars.—New Orleans States. 


TuE world’s longest word has just been put together by 
etymologists. It is antidisestablishmentarianistically. As Mr. 
Winchell might say, it’s little things like that that make big 
paragraphs like these.—New York Evening Post. 


O. H. Cuenny says that the regular trade need not worry 
about the sale of cheap books in drug stores. Yes, but how 
would the pharmacists like it if the book stores took to selling 
tires, bathing suits, and tuna-fish sandwiches?—The New Yorker. 


As far as our laws are concerned, the Prohibition law seems 
to be getting the most breaks.—The Pathfinder. 


“Ts tan good for the old?” asks Tur Diaust. 


Probably not 
so good as tanning for the young.— Weston Leader. | 


Tat liquor found on New York garbage scows might not 
have aroused suspicion if it hadn’t been in bottles.—Vancowver 


Sun. 

Watt Srreer at last sympathizes with the farmer. It would 
go broke, too, if it couldn’t water its stock.—Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram. 


Ir is only fair to warn Bishop Cannon’s bride that he takes 
his hat and walks out when the questions are too personal.— 
Calgary Herald. 


Ir an automobile manufacturer wants to advertise the sturdy 
endurance of his car, he might say that it will last until it is 
paid for.—American Lumberman. 


One way of relieving the unemployment problem would be 
simply to appoint enough commissions to investigate the un- 
employment situation.—Everybody’s Weekly (London). 


GRANDMAS IN THE 
OADSTER. 
BUSY GOING PLACES 


“Mrs. Ganput worships husband and arouses sympathy,” 
according to one of our recent head-lines. Any wife who does 
the one is entitled to the other.—Peking (China) Leader. 


CoeLoNEL LINDBERGH is going to make another good-will 
flight to South America. Those countries appear to run out of 
good-will faster than we can supply it—San Diego Union. 


Tur 5,000 beauty operators in convention at Chicago have 
been told that the average family spends $90 a year for cosmetics 
and beauty treatments. Would you believe it?—Boston Globe. 


A tot of people in this country threatened to take steps to 
prove that Tur Lirrrary DicEest was wrong on its Prohibition 
poll. But the weather man is one that made good.—Mount 
Dora Topic. 


’ 


“Ir is inspiring,”’ writes an enthusiastic defender of spiritual- 
ism, ‘‘to see the mediums carrying the war into their opponents’ 
camp.” But, after all, they have always been good at turning 
the tables—The Passing Show (London). 


On the old-fashioned, narrow highways, just wide enough for 
two cars to pass, many a time a couple of cars would collide. 
But now they’re building highways much wider, enabling three 
or four cars to smash at one time.—Judge. 


Ir is suggested that middle-aged authors who have done 
good work should be given annuities in time to prevent them 
from getting written out. The idea is, of course, to make them 
old-age penshunners.—The Passing Show. 


A\NO ALL 
THE BRAWNY 
HE-MEN 
ARE PLAYING 
PEE-WEE GOLF 


Family Life in the U. S. 
—Herblock in the Chicago ‘Daily News.” 
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COMMENT 


Russian Rage at Our “Anti-Soviet Campaign” 


ED NEWSPAPERS IN RUSSIA are full of red-hot 
comments on what they call the “‘anti-Soviet campaign” 
in the United States. 

Factors in the ‘“‘campaign,” as Moscow editors vision ihe 
were the recent Congressional investigation of Communist 
activities in the United States, the examination of members 
of the Amtorg Trading Corporation, and, finally, the embargo 
placed on Russian pulp-wood imports by Americans, but 
~ which was later removed. 

Without exception Soviet newspapers 
deny angrily that the Amtorg Corporation 
has any part in the endeavors of secret 
members of the Third International in this 
country. 

The “political reasons behind these accu- 
sations,”’ says. Izviestia, the official organ of 
the Soviet Government in Moscow, ‘‘are so 
senseless that they can not be considered 
seriously.” 


Other newspapers, such as the Komsomols- 
kaya Pravda and the Krassnaya Gazeta, are 
so enraged that they speak of the members 
of the Congressional investigation com- 
mittee as “‘scoundrels”’ and ‘‘idiotic calum- 
niators.”’ 

But a serious analysis of economic and 
political relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union is to be found in a 
series of editorials in the Pravda. This jour- 
nal says: 


“The main causes of the American anti- 
Soviet campaign are evident. The enormous 
success of the Socialist economics of our 
country contrasts strikingly with the eco- 
nomie erisis through which the Capitalistic 
countries are passing. 

““Never before has the contrast between 
two rival systems, the Capitalistic and the 
Socialistic, appeared with such baffling evi- 
dence before the eyes of the masses; never 
before have the advantages of the Socialistic 
system been so evident. 

“The comparison between Capitalistic 
economics, which are constantly going down 
hill, and the blossoming economics of the country of prole- 
tarian dictatorship, is in itself a revolutionizing factor of 
enormous importance. 

“Tt is not the mysterious ‘Agents of Moscow,’ but this com- 
parison, that contributes to the spreading of Communist microbes 
in Capitalistic countries and in their colonies.” 


‘E-specraiy bad, according to the Pravda, is the business crisis in 
the United States. If we believe the Pravda, Uncle Sam’s 
position is deplorable indeed: 


“There are seven or eight millions of unemployed in the 
United States. No one knows the precise figure, for no one 
in America registers the unemployed in a proper way. 

‘‘Ts it, then, astonishing that, in such circumstances, the 
bestial Capitalistic detestation of the land of the Soviets con- 
stantly grows? Of course, there is no full agreement among 
different Capitalistic groups with regard to Soviet Russia. The 
crisis through which Capitalistic countries are passing makes the 
purchases made by our country, in its drive for industrialization, 
a rather important item of their foreign trade. 

‘‘No wonder that, among the American capitalists exporting 
their products, there appears an increasing number of men 
advocating the development of trade with us. 

“Their attitude changes, however, when it comes to our 


The American’s Worry 
“Will 


Trade with Russia 
Communist Propaganda?”’ 


—‘‘|zviestia”’ 


exports to their country. Our economic system permits us 
to sell certain merchandise cheaper than the capitalists can 
sell it.’’ 


Ss the Pravda reasons that back of the Congressional Com- 
mission which investigated Soviet activities in the United States 
stood certain groups of American capitalists, chiefly the owners 
of coal-mines, and the manganese and timber industrialists. But 
this official Soviet newspaper goes on to say: 


“Tt is, however, extremely naive to think 
that obstacles placed in the way of Soviet 
imports into America will not have their 
repercussion in the American exports to 
Soviet Russia. The case of Mr. Lowman’s 
embargo on our pulp-wood clearly shows 
how the work of our trading agencies in the 
United States may be any day thwarted, as 
long as there exist no legal guaranties to 
protect us and our business in America. 

“The situation is thus clear. The com- 
petition among different Capitalistic States 
enables us to make our purchases in coun- 
tries where we are best protected by the law.” 


Sous other Soviet papers declare that 
America is to be ‘‘punished”’ by the Soviets 
for its ‘‘anti-Soviet campaign’ by the 
transfer of Soviet purchases to Germany, 
England, or Sweden. 

Much more conciliatory in tone is an 
address delivered before the Institute of 
Politics (Williamstown, Mass.), by Peter A. 
Bogdanov, Chairman of the Board of Diree- 
tors of the Amtorg Trading Corporation 
(New York), in which he said in part: 


“Tn my talks with American business men 
in the past I have strest mostly the question 
of financing. I now must emphasize that 
an equally serious problem is the campaign 
being waged against Soviet imports into this 
country. 

“Were again it may be illuminating to 
contrast the treatment which we receive 
in this country with that prevailing in 
Europe. I call your attention to the fact 
that while sales of Soviet products in this 
country are less than one-third of the pur- 
chases here for the Soviet Union, with most other countries we 
have a favorable trade balance. For instance, last year the 
Soviet Union in its trade with Germany had a favorable balance 
of about $10,000,000, while in England the favorable balance was 
over $75,000,000. 

“In spite of this, in our dealings with European countries we 
have never experienced a situation corresponding to the present 
one in this country. This in itself is sufficient to indicate that 
the attacks on our imports into this country can not be passed 
by lightly, and that, in the words of the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Litvinoff: ‘In the present conditions we 
can not buy . . . unless we sell. If they will not buy our goods, 
we shall transfer our purchases elsewhere.’ 

“T shall not go into detail regarding the various products 
against which the campaigns have been directed, and the various 
reasons given, such as, dumping, convict labor, etc. I merely 
want to point out to you that the charges are based on mis- 
information. 

“Moreover, the Soviet imports into this country consist almost 
entirely of products which are either not produced in the United 
States at all, or in insufficient quantities, or else they are of a 
variety or quality which can not be supplied by domestic 
producers. 

“Por instance, the high-grade manganese imported from the 
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(Moscow) . 


‘ Soviet Union, and required by the American steel industry, can not 


be produced in sufficient quantities by the American industry. The 
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small quantity of Soviet anthracite imported is of a specially 
high quality, having a low ash content and high heating value, 
and actually commands a higher price for this reason. 

“Soviet matches do not compete with American products, 
sinee practically all of the safety matches consumed in this 
country are imported from abroad. Spruce, which makes up 
almost all of the Soviet lumber imports into this country, and 
pulp-wood have to be imported in huge quantities by the United 
States. Such products as casings, caviar, and certain varieties 
of furs are not produced in the United States. 

“Tn regard to prices, I wish to make it clear that our policy 
is not to undersell and create unfair competition. Soviet 
products are sold at world-market prices, and in some cases 
even higher, due to the superior quality of the product. 

“Tt must be evident to far-seeing people that this campaign, 
inspired by the selfish interests of a small group, is against the 
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Russia’s Need of Uncle Sam 


Soviet Russia: ‘‘“What | want is your money, not your government.”’ 
—lIrish “‘Weekly Independent’”’ 


larger interests of American industry as a whole, since these 
products are required by American industry, and since a reduc- 
tion in our sales here must necessarily find its reflection in the 
purehases which we make for the Soviet Union.”’ 


Iw trying to outline the conditions that will largely determine 
the future of Soviet-American trade, Mr. Bogdanoy also said, 
in a copy of his Williamstown address, issued by the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, the following: 


“In order to build up our industries and transportation 
system, and in order to develop agricultural production on the 
basis of large-scale, mechanized cultivation, large quantities 
of imported equipment are required. 

“We are straining every effort to fulfil and to surpass the 
Five Year Plan and we are neglecting no opportunity to obtain 
abroad the necessary equipment. And as the experience of all 
modern countries demonstrates, with the development of the 
national economy, there is an ever-widening market for imports. 

“However, the basic conditions for the inerease of our pur- 
chases in this country are the expansion of credits by firms and 
banks, and the increase in Soviet exports to the United States. 
The financing of our trade operations in this country at the 
present time is certainly not conducive to the development of 
purchases for the Soviet Union. 

“A number of factors have contributed to this condition. 
Many of the machinery and equipment firms with whom we 
are dealing are not large companies and have only limited capital 
at their disposal. These companies have been unable to obtain 
accommodations at the banks adequate for the requirements 
of Soviet-American trade... . 

“It is clear that we desire to continue the mutually profitable 
trade relations which we have built up in the United States.” 


(Dublin). 
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Britain’s Plan for a Vast Negro 
Colony in East Africa 


] 
ERRITORY ONE-QUARTER THE SIZE of the: 
United States may be set aside in British East Africa | 
for the Negro race. | 
The proposal has been made by the Labor Government of | 
Great Britain, in a ‘‘White Paper,” dealing with the future gov- I 
ernment of British East Africa. | 
The plan is nothing less than to apportion forever for the 
native tribes tremendous areas of tillable land, says a London 
dispatch to the Montreal Daily Star, and to make them in- 
alienable, so that other races can not take the soil, 
away for their own purposes. | 
But the proposal, we read further, will not meet | 
with the approval of Parliament without a fight. 
Already, it appears, the white settlers of Kenya | 
are protesting about various phases of it. 
Furthermore, we are advised, the Germans are 
talking about lodging a protest with the League 
of Nations, on the ground that the British Govern- 
ment is virtually proceeding as if Tanganyika, a 
former German colony, were a British possession 
instead of mandated land, governed by Britain 
only under the fiat of the League of Nations. 
This London correspondent of the Montreal Daily 
Star goes on: 


“The United States set aside reservations for 
the Indians, but under the pressure of the ever- 
expanding white race, vast areas were taken back 
again, and ultimately became States. In Africa, 
very dark chapters have been written. 

‘In the last century, the whole world was 
horrified by an exposé of the manner in which the 
blacks in the rubber regions of Belgian Kongo were 
mishandled and even maimed by cruel task- 
masters. In the German colonies, before the 
Great War, it was repeatedly charged that the 
native rebellions, so sternly supprest, were largely 
caused by the cruelty of the whites. 

“In the French Kongo, so lately as a couple of 
years ago, a French writer openly charged that the natives were 
foreed to labor in rubber collection by reason of tyrannical fines 
and sentences of imprisonment inflicted without rime or reason. 

“In the vast territory collectively known as British East 
Africa, the authorities are anxious to write a new story. The 


.domain is made up of Kenya and Uganda, which are British 


possessions, and Tanganyika, the mandate for which was assumed 
by Great Britain when this former German possession was 
wrested from German rule.” 


Witeave the long view, we are then told, the British Govern- 
ment desires to make of this territory something like one united 
Crown colony, the ultimate and distant object being to develop 
it into a great self-governing Dominion. We read then: 


“For this purpose the Government proposes to name a High Com- 
missioner. He will supervise Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. 

“He will have twofold duties. He will be the chief adviser 
to the Secretary for the Colonies on all native questions. He 
will administer and legislate on such subjects as railways, ports, 
harbors, customs, defenses, posts, telegraphs, and telephones. 

“To perform the latter duties he will have a council consisting 
of three officers of his staff and twenty-one other members, 
each of the colonies being represented by seven, but all being 
named by him. 

“In doing so he will, as far as possible, name some who will 
represent the various races. This means that, in addition to 
white men on the commission, there will probably be native 
Africans, Indians, and Arabs. 

‘Turning to the native question, the Government backs up 
a ‘White Paper’ issued in 1923, which said that Kenya is 
primarily an African territory and that the interests of ihe 
African native must be paramount.’ 
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Communist “Triumphs” in China 


HE SO-CALLED COMMUNIST “TRIUMPHS”’ in 
China elate the Communist section of the German press 
and naturally arouse the enthusiasm of Moscow editors. 
But this talk of Communist victory in China is ridiculed by 
certain Socialist German newspapers, which say, ‘‘the triumphs 
of the Communists in China must be taken as tho they were 
moving pictures of Charlie Chaplin.” 
This is the suggestion of the Socialist Berlin Vorwaerts, but it is 
flatly contradicted by the Communist Berlin Rote Fahne. 
According to the Rote Fahne, the Red military “triumphs” 
are actual and not fictitious, and this newspaper predicts 


terror after terror in that country when the Communists “get 
to work.” 


A conservative German journal, the Berlin Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung, declares that the Bolsheviks in Moscow are 
expert in dazzling their followers with highly colored accounts 
of Red gains in America, in Africa, and in Asia. And it goes on 
to say: 


“As at Moscow, so, too, at Berlin, the eredulous masses of the 
proletariat are kept in good humor by purely imaginary and in- 
vented tales of the victories of the so-called Red Army in China. 

““The masses are maintained in illusions that sustain their 
hopes of the revolutionary political campaign, too. 

“In default of other inspiring developments, distant China 
must be dragged into the case once more. 

“Chinese fables dealing with the progress of the world revolu- 
tion can not be so readily investigated as might be the Fata 
uae employed to befool the proletariats in their own home- 
ands. 

“Reports transmitted to us indirectly confirm what we have 
all along said on the subject of the character of these Chinese 
robber raids by bands half organized along military lines. 

““Kiven a typographical error by one of the Berlin news bureaus 
was exploited by the Communists at a German mass meeting 
to pour fresh oil on the flames of proletarian enthusiasm for the 
‘world revolution’ started in China. 

‘“This news bureau announced as a fact that Hankow, the great 
trade emporium on the middle Yangtze, seat of the supreme 
command of the Western Army of the national government, had 
fallen into the hands of the Reds. 

‘**Hindless delight,’ so runs the report in the German Com- 
munist press, hailed the announcement of this news(!) as the 
professional agitators thundered it in stentorian tones to the 
crowd at Berlin’s Red center.”’ 


As a matter of fact, avers the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, the 
announcement actually had nothing to do with the great city of 
Hankow on the Yangtze. It concerned, we are told, a small and 
unimportant place called Kanchu down south in the Kiang-si 
Province. In this obscure place, it seems, for months past robber 
bands and deserters from the Army have been living on the 
proceeds of their highway robbery. 

The Robin Hood legend is suggested by an authority on 
Far Eastern affairs, Dr. S. Washio, in the Tokyo Japan Adver- 
tiser, an American-owned daily. He writes: 


“Bandits are friends of the poor. For fairness’ sake it must 
be admitted that the Chinese masses probably make an entirely 
different estimate of Communism. 

“They know that Communist leaders dispossess landowners 
and divide their holdings among peasants. Their entry into a 
city is a terror to the rich, but the average man of the masses 
probably receives it more favorably than the entry of regular 
troops, which are indiscriminating in their pillaging. 

“Tt is said that one difficulty of a punitive expedition against 
Communism is that before the sight of superior regular troops 
peasant Communists hide their arms and go to work as peasants, 
so that they can’t be attacked. But they rise up in arms when- 
ever they see a chance. 

“They are half peasants and half bandits. That is not an 
innovation of Communism. The practise has existed in China 
for many years. 

“In Manchuria, bandits come into cities in winter as drivers 
and city drivers go back into the country in summer as bandits.” 
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Japan’s Galling Taxes 


ISCONTENT AND DISTRESS are rife throughout 
Japan it seems, because of the burden of taxation that 
presses down on the people in these days when times 
are not so good anyway. 

The Government is being petitioned from all parts of the 
country, we are told, to provide a postponement of tax payments. 
In the rural districts, as noted by the Tokyo Asahi, where 
conditions are worse than in the towns, increasing numbers of 

persons are defaulting in tax payments. 
This newspaper points out that there is nothing wrong in 


The Soviet Spell in China 
—lrish ‘‘Weekly Independent’’ (Dublin) . 


agitating for the postponement of tax payments, and it criticizes 
government officials for not paying proper attention to the coun- 
try-wide pleas they are receiving, and it continues: 


“Their belief is that the position of the people is not so bad 
as to entitle them to delay. 

“Naturally the officials see politicians opposed to the Govern- 
ment behind the movement for postponement of payment of 
taxes, and are said to have decided to punish any such politicians 
under the provisions of the Peace Preservation Law. 

“Byvidently the government officials are wrong in concluding 
that antigovernment politicians are back of the movement. 

“Due to decline in their income, most of the local bodies are 
finding it increasingly difficult to carry on. 

‘‘Nothing illustrates better the extent to which the rural com- 
munities are suffering from the prevailing business depression than 
cuts effected in the salaries of teachers of primary schools in rural 
districts. 

“Tt is true that the officials admit the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in the rural districts, but they can not bring themselves to 
believe that there is need for immediate relief for the farming 
population. 

‘Presumably, they go on the assumption that things will im- 
prove soon, and that if there is no improvement they may intro- 
duce legislation providing for such relief at the coming next ses- 
sion of the Diet.” 


Bor many of the country people, it is pointed out, are in such 
dire straits financially that they can not wait for relief until 
December, when the next Diet meets. 
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Toscanini the Star at Baireuth 


IEGFRIED WAGNER HAS GONE, and the fate of 
Baireuth hangs in the balance. 
He left this world in the midst of the festival, but there 
was no pause in the performances, for his burial occurred on a 
day when no opera was scheduled. 

Toscanini and Dr. Karl Muck were at the helm, both names 
familiar to America, and the standards were kept high. 

“The great name to conjure with at Baireuth in 1930,’ says 
Paul Bechert in The Musical Courier 
(New York) “is Arturo Toscanini— 
Italian, Italo-American, if you will 
—anything, indeed, except pan-Ger- 
man, or even German.”’ 

The German Imperial flag which 
waved from the Festspielhaus in 1924 
was replaced by a banner in fancy 
colors of no political meaning in par- 
ticular. 

Siegfried Wagner’s widow inherits 
the rulership at Baireuth, and she 
was born an Englishwoman. 

‘There is decidedly a new policy,” 
we are told, ‘“‘and it has borne its 
MAgbH US oe 

“The crowds are bigger than at any 
time since the post-war period at 
Baireuth. Americans are in the 
majority, Italians have come in 
throngs for their beloved Toscanini; 
the English colony isnumerous. The 
balance is German and Austrian, 
with a sprinkling of Frenchmen. 

“The crowned heads, which were 
the jauntiest feather in Baireuth’s 
eap before the war, have most of 


them come back. Only they sit, not 
in the special seats of honor, but 


seattered through the house, and 
some amid the ‘dead-heads’ and 
minor press representatives. The 


latter are largely relegated to the 
newly created baleony, constructed 
in open contradiction to Richard 
Wagner’s will, as a concession to 
economic necessity. The balcony 
seats are acoustically poor, but finan- 
cially helpful. Baireuth has entered 
its democratic period. 

“The great central figure of Baireuth 
in 1930 is, as I have said, Toscanini. 
‘Tannhiuser’ and ‘Tristan,’ under his 
direction, are sold out for every performance, tho ‘Parsifal,’ too, 
under Muck, is preserving its old drawing power, with crowds 
close to Toscanini’s record-breaking figures. At the ‘Ring’ per- 
formances there are some empty seats here and there. That is 
an alarming symptom. 

“‘Tt seems to prove that it is not Baireuth, but Toscanini who 
has attracted the throngs. They would have come as eagerly, 
say, for a Verdi cycle under Toscanini, and they would have 
followed him to any other town, be it Verona or Munich or Vienna 
with the same readiness. Toscanini is a world star, not by his 
pretensions, but by force of his name and fame, and his presence 
insures a real ‘festival,’ wherever he be. 

“That makes a dangerous situation for Baireuth. To invite 
Toscanini was a stroke of genius, artistically and financially 
speaking. But the question remains; what next? What if 
Toscanini will not or can not come here in future years? The 
Toscanini season at Baireuth, so much is clear right now, is not a 
solution of the Baireuth problem, but rather an intensification 
ofit:”’ 


Gonstosy of The Musical Coline (New York) 
Friends and Rulers 


Siegfried Wagner and Toscanini conferring shortly 
before the former’s death. 


Baireuth still clings in parts to the past: 


“The Baireuth of 1876, the Baireuth of Richard Wagner, was 
Utopia realized. Its purpose was to do what no other theater 
could do—to create a school and set an example for the produc- 
tion of Wagner’s music dramas. To-day Wagner’s operas are 
done perfectly, far beyond Wagner’s fondest hopes, in at least 
two or three German capitals. The mission of Baireuth, as long 
as it continues, would now seem to be this: to be once more ahead 
of its time; to produce Wagner as Wagner himself would, were he 
alive to-day. What Baireuth really 
does, however, is. to cling as closely 
as possible to the old example, to 
perform Wagner as he did it himself 
fifty years ago. There is the funda- 
mental error. 

“That applies above all to the 
stage management. Wagner’s period 
demanded realism in stage settings 
and accessories. To bring upon the 
stage a real horse in ‘G6tterdammer- 
ung,’ or the Landgrave’s hunting 
hounds in ‘Tannhauser,’ was then a 
bold deed. We are no longer im- 
prest by such feats. Our modern 
stage managers have come to the 
point where they produce ‘Lohen- 
grin’ without the ill-fated papier- 
maché swan, to avoid unwonted 
hilarity. The Baireuth of 1930 still 
sees its mission in dragging upon the 
stage, for the first ‘Tannhauser’ 
finale, six fine horses and a great 
number of dogs. We are not awed by 
that. We only tremble that the dogs 
might bark and destroy the effeet of 
the music. We want the spirit of 
the thing, not a childish realism 
which hampers our imagination in- 
stead of stimulating it.” 


Comme on the top of his trium- 
phant European tour with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, the Baireuth 
season adds more laurels. Mr. 
Bechert is awestruck: 


“To speak of Toscanini’s con- 
ducting in ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Tris- 
tan’ isan ordeal. What new adjective 
could be found to do justice to this 
master? What he achieved with the 
Baireuth orchestra in comparatively 
short rehearsing can be judged only 
by comparison. 

It seemed a different body from 
that which played in the ‘Ring,’ and yet it was the same. Tos- 
canini’s tempi in ‘Tannhiuser’ were at times new to us, and (as 
in the case of the very broadly played ‘Hymn to Venus’) ecal- 
culated for far more capable singers than those he commands 
here. ‘T'annhiuser’ is done at Baireuth in the so-called Parisian 
version. 

“Wagner himself, strangely enough, gave the preference to it 
to the far more homogeneous, infinitely more concentrated first 
version, saying that he had been capable of writing the real 
Venusberg music only after he had gone through ‘Tristan.’ What- 
ever our own feelings may be in this respect, one readily accepts 
the Parisian version with its greater orchestral possibilities, when 
a Toscanini is there to conduct it. 

““Tristan,’ under Toscanini, was the great high-light of the 
festival. Never before, not even in Toscanini’s own memorable 
Metropolitan production, have I heard Wagner’s score played 
with such perfect transparency and sonority, with such towering 
climaxes, such tenderness and grandeur. The much-abused 
word ‘perfection’ was for once in place.” 
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; But what of the future? Turning to Ernest Newman of The 
Sunday Times (London), another attendant, we have these 
misgivings: 


“Tt was Siegfried Wagner’s exprest wish that in the event of his 
‘death the performances should go on as if nothing had happened. 
That was possible this year; but one can not help wondering 
what will happen in the future. Siegfried has made his wife his 
‘sole heir. Frau Winifred Wagner is a young Englishwoman in 
her thirtics: and it remains to be seen whether she has all the 
qualifications for carrying on the 
‘Baireuth work. 
_ “There is talk of a committee 
being formed for that purpose; but 
few of us have any faith in commit- 
tees where art is concerned. Sieg- 
fried’s eldest son, a boy of about 
fourteen, is said to be musical, and 
_had Siegfried lived another ten years 
the royal line might then have been 
sure of continuance; but the boy is 
obviously out of the question for 
“many years, and those years will be 
eritical for Baireuth. Siegfried was 
about the same age as his own son 
now is when Richard died: but in 
that case there was a Cosima to 
take the reins in her masterful and 
competent hands. 

‘““A curious complication has been 
introduced by Toscanini. His per- 
formances have been so extraor- 
dinary that already people are 
saying that next year they will want 
only to hear him—supposing him to 
be there. 

“The best thing that could be 
done would be to give Toscanini 
supreme control; but to hand over 
this greatest of all German national 
art-works to a foreigner would in- 
evitably provoke an outburst of 
chauvinism in Germany, to say 
nothing of the trouble Toscanini 
would meet with from the German conductors engaged. 

““On the other hand, while Toscanini would work under Sieg- 
fried Wagner, who was in the royal line, and to whom he was 
personally attached, he is not likely to consent to take orders from 
the respectable German Kapellmeisters, who are obviously his 
inferiors. The problem is a difficult one, and the world will be 
interested to see how Baireuth solves it.” 


t 
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The Cover 


T ONCE REMINDFUL in its detail of the summer and its 
A voluptuous flora, it gives one the impression not only of a 
eareful, minute study of the country, but also of a well-organized 
‘composition of lines, forms, and color combinations. Its title 
is ‘‘Summer Landscape,’’ and it was painted by Carl Wuermer, 
of whom this information is furnished: 

Carl Wuermer was born August 3, 1900. He was a student of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, and took private lessons of Welling- 
ton Reynolds. He is a member of the Art Institute Alumni 
Association, Chicago, Illinois; the Allied Artists of America; 
the Springfield Art League, Springfield, Massachusetts; the 
Tilinois Academy of Fine Arts, and the Grand Central Galleries 
of New York. His awards include: The Honorable Mention, 
Art Institute of Chicago, 1926; the Hisendrath Prize, Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, 1927; the Kohnstamm Prize, Art Institute of 
Chicago, 1927; the J. Francis Murphy Memorial Prize, National 
Academy of Design, 1928; the Springfield Art League Prize, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 1928, and the Golden State Prize, 
Grand Central Prize Exhibition, New York, 1929. 

Carl Wuermer, tho painting all subjects, has made a very 
extensive study of landscape-painting, in which field he has 
gained quite an unusual distinction. 
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German Attack on Our 


“Intellectuals” 


HE GERMANS ARE AT US AGAIN. That is, at the 
cultural pretenses of this odiously rich country. 
Seeing ourselves as others see us may add an antidote 
that we fail to find. 
Sophomoric, immature, lacking in profundity—these are the 


Informal Sing of Baireuth Singers 


Tenors, left to right: Lauritz Melchoir (‘‘Tristan’’ and ‘“‘Siegfried’’), Erich Zimmerman 
(‘“‘Mime’’), Fritz Wolff (‘Loge’). 


Amy Helm, next to Wolff, sang ‘“‘Brangane.”’ 


characterizations that best deseribe the work of the novelists, 
essayists and critics of the United States who deem themselves 
“intellectuals.” 

So much we learn from Gustave E. Miiller, in the Munich 
Zeitwende, who follows closely on the other German we quoted 
in our June 28 number, who found no real ‘‘ American’’ litera- 
ture among us. 

Take any name of an American writer now honored by the 
American ‘‘intellectuals’—Mencken, Dreiser, Upton Sinelair, 
any one—and you find to your amazement, says the German 
critic, ‘‘that these men are not intellectuals at all.” 

“They have neither originality, spirituality, intuition, nor 
power.” 

Yet the American intellectuals regard them as ‘‘intellectuals,”’ 
altho: 


“Their pessimism and their negativism are of a comically 
irresponsible sort. 

“One has to be ‘smart,’ witty in one’s gloom to count as one of 
these people. 

‘“To a group of these ‘intellectuals’ nothing is so disagreeable 
as a searching and persistent problem calling for solution. 

“For this American pessimism rests upon a sham enthusiasm 
for the intellectuality of Europe, which America lacks. 

“Tt is a sham, because such enthusiasm is always inconse- 
quential, depending upon a few names and a few imaginary 
magnitudes and fancied superiorities improvised for the pur- 
pose of impressing others with one’s own attainments. 

‘In this America, so destitute of all respect for intellectual 
standards (for there are such standards!), it suffices if a man hap- 
pens to have read some fifty books to justify a consciousness of 
one’s own gigantic superiority. 

‘““The cynical Mencken himself proudly admits it. 

‘And on this basis the ‘world view,’ the cosmical concept of 
the American intellectuals, professes to be ‘scientific’! 
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‘Por these intellectuals the world itself is a ‘seientifie’ thing. 

‘Here we must distinguish between the ‘science’ of the man of 
science and the ‘science’ of the intellectuals. 

“Bor the American ‘intellectuals’ the word ‘science’ denotes 
something absolute and beatifying, a passport to bliss. 

“The American intellectuals do indeed profess to be the heirs 
of that long scientific tradition which made a difference between 
the physical as the ‘object’ and the personal as ‘purely sub- 
jective.’ Nevertheless, for these intellectuals ‘objective science 
is an article of faith, excluding all other religious belief. 

‘‘Personality—despite the use of big words implying a refusal 
to aecept an impersonal Americanism of thought—is all but 
extinguished as something long faded out. 

‘For man is a machine.” 


Mae. MULLER finds himself in somewhat of the current confusion 
over the humanist and the modernist contentions. It will, per- 
haps, please the moderns to find some humanistic thunder stolen 
in their behalf. He goes on declaring that to the American in- 
tellectual all things are ‘‘objective,”’ and all things ‘‘objective” 
are susceptible of explanation in terms of physical science. 


“A fact in the objective sense to an American intellectual is 
something of which all men can become aware. Materialism, 
determinism and a world going down in catastrophe, according to 
‘science,’ are the dogmas of this new American intellectual re- 
ligion. 

“The ‘ethics’ of these intellectuals calls itself ‘humanistic.’ 

“The substance of their scheme for the betterment of the 
world consists of conscious self-control, State control of economic 
forces, free love for women, and irresponsibility for men, govern- 
mental care for illegitimate children, indeed, as far as possible, for 
all children. 

‘‘Nine-tenths of this gospel is sheer word-fighting, directed 
against all that goes by the name of Puritanism, of good form, 
of true taste—in brief, the standards of a gentleman. 

‘“And these American intellectuals—this ‘intelligentsia’— 
are keenly conscious of themselves as the authorized voice of 
the new America of apartment houses, of the film industry, of 
the ‘people in ears,’ of free womanhood (this last term meaning 
nothing more than the liberty of woman to pit herself in the 
economic arena against man), of light, bepainted, and bepowdered 
life. 

‘“This intellectuality is directed against the old America, the 
traditions of the old America, founded upon self-effacement, 
labor, thrift, sacrifice.” 


Ricur here Herr Miiller gets himself mixed in his own 
thinking: 


“Every impulse toward self-control is now mocked at as 
Puritanical. 

‘“As for Prohibition, inevitably it affords the American in- 
tellectuals a most welcome target to aim at. Freudian theories 
are received with rapture. Freudianism is used as a weapon 
against all that goes by the name of gulture, if by culture we mean 
discipline, form, knightliness, faith, regard for others, glorifica- 
tion of what is spontaneously unsophisticated and naturally right. 

“To this ‘intelligentsia’ what counts is nothing but the life of 
the moment. Al! dimensions are reduced to terms of the ‘now.’ 
Life is a moving-picture. The crown of life is a flash-light thrill. 
Of all the ages of man but one remains. The others have no 
value and no dignity. The one valid period of human existence 
is that of ‘youth’ just attained to manhood or to womanhood. 

“What is above it or below it must, to these lords of creation, 
adapt itself or fade out: into the foundling asylum at the begin- 
ning and into the old-age home at the last. Thus is obliterated 
the old Hellenic as well as Christian ideal of the life rounded out. 

“The morality of the American intellectuals always com- 
mands that in the event of doubt the primitive instinct be made 
the true rule of action, and everything else be deemed a hypo- 
critical cultural artificiality based upon heredity. To a critical 
spectator the attitude of these intellectuals is tragically comical. 

“They are quite worked up and inspired by the cheap, tawdry, 
hackneyed repetitions of the inane serving them as art and as 
literature ; they grow scornful over the lack of grand art greatly 
conceived. But their whole enthusiasm is reserved for a gland 
disease convertible through adequate lymph injections into super- 
human potency by the ‘science of the future.’ 

“They regard themselves as Nietzsche’s supermen, in revolt 
against the colossal Philistinism of their environment!” 
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“Even” the Chorus 


OMEBODY RECENTLY DISCOVERED that pe | 

girls read philosophy or equally frivolous books. 

The wonder is enhanced when one hears what their 

work and training has to be to keep their jobs. 

Beverley Nichols reveals the amusing misconceptions of 

people outside the theater about the equipment necessary to 

hold such a post. 

Discouraged but needy aspirants to the stage often admi 

their willingness to enlist ‘‘even’”’ in the chorus, whereat h 
draws up a list for such to ponder: 


poo eeermeeenegenee 


‘As for talking about going into ‘even’ the chorus! If any: 
body says that to you, ask them the following questions, in 
rapid succession: 

“Can you stand on your head?’ 

“Can you kick your father’s top hat off his head without! 

kicking his nose?’ 

“**Can you dance on your toes?’ 

““¢Can you sing in tune—not with yourself but with others?’ _ 

*“* Are you exceptionally pretty?’ | 

‘““Are your legs the sort of legs that can be observed in all 
positions, on a cold morning, by hard-bitten managers in the 
stalls, without exciting misgivings?’ | 

“Can you check all immoderate longings for sweets, cocktails, 
and cigarets?’ 

‘Can you rehearse interminably, dress in a stuffy, crowded 
room, run like greased lightning on to the stage, and look as 
fresh as tho you had just come from:a bath?’ 

““*Can you learn principal parts, and keep your head if you 
suddenly have to play them, and keep your temper if you don’t?’ 

“““Can you stifle, month after month, your own longing for 
personal applause, and content yourself with doing your utmost 
as a member of your team?’”’ 


ct 


W RITING in the London Daily Mail, he throws into sharp 


contrast the preliminary training for the actor of modern comedy 
roles: 


““At parties one often meets charming young people who could 
be lifted bodily on to the stage to play parts, or rather to ‘be 
themselves.’ 

“The young man in a gray flannel suit lying with his head on 
a hassock, and observing, with tremendous gloom, that he has 
forgotten how to fallinlove . . he could be transplanted, 
without any alteration whatever, into the average Lonsdale 
comedy. 

“The young woman in the brilliant scarlet jumper, who runs 
a comb feverishly through her yellow, electric hair, and stares 
out of the window for a taxi that never comes . . . you could 
ship her over to New York and give her a good part in any play 
which deals with the lives of the supposedly smart set in London. 

“Neither the young man nor the young woman, however, 
would have the least chance of entering the chorus without a 
very strenuous training. I know only one chorus really well, 
and that is the chorus known as Mr. Cochran’s Young Ladies, 
who during the rehearsals of the present 1930 Revue filled me at 
first with delight, then astonishment, and ultimately with awe. 

‘“‘Apart from this idiotic assumption that the chorus is easy, 
there is the equally ridiculous conception that once a girl is in 
the chorus, her personal responsibility ceases. The actual fact, 
of course, is that it increases in direct ratio to the number of the 
chorus itself. 

“When you sit in your stalls and see sixteen exquisite pairs of 
legs flashing in a complicated rhythm across a brilliantly lit 
stage, does it ever occur to you that if one of those sixteen girls 
began to slack, or to dream, or to tire, the rhythm would be 
confused or utterly lost, and the ‘number’—which is only, 
perhaps, a single, glittering moment in a long pageant—ruined? 

‘Evidently it does not. It seems that no age ever does justice 
to its choruses. In the ’nineties the chorus girl was supposed to 
be a scarlet woman, easy and legitimate prey for any young 
man with enough money to pay for a champagne supper. 

Since it is now generally admitted that chorus girls are no 
more scarlet than any other girls, and since society has flooded 
the stage with its recruits, we have leapt to the other conclusion 
that the chorus is a sort of charitable institution for the poorer 
and more bohemian relations of the rich, demanding no particular 
talents and no special training.” 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Why Modern Life Is Worth Living 


IFE IS MORE INTERESTING TO-DAY than ever 
before within living memory. 
There are more kinds of pleasure. 

The things that give zest to life, however, are somewhat 
different from those which made it worth living in our grand- 
parents’ time. 

The comforts of religion are depended upon less, the joys of 
work more. 

So Florence Finch Kelly has discovered through an informal 
questionnaire with which she has been plying 
her friends and acquaintances for several 
years. In presenting the fruits of this sym- 
posium in the August North American Review, 
Mrs. Kelly recalls that half a century ago the 
English philosopher, W. H. Mallock, wrote a 
book entitled ‘‘Is Life Worth Living?” and 
answered the question in the negative. She 
continues: 

“Tn those mid-Victorian days life was thought 
to have an inherent value, a sort of sacredness 
as of a gift from God, that almost tainted with 
sacrilege such a question and such an answer.: 

““All the English-reading world was a bit 
shaken and aghast, its spokesmen inclined to 
deprecate such an inquiry. Even on remote 
college campuses in this country young people 
read and discust the book, and felt satisfyingly 
audacious. And newspapers chronicled an 
increased number of suicides. 

“Then Punch sardonically remarked, ‘It 
depends on the liver’; and all the English- 
reading world laughed and quickly forgot 
about its momentary doubt.” 


Tans key-note of any civilization, we are 
told, is in its attitude toward life. How does 
our own age feel about it? Mrs. Kelly has 
sought the answer in modern fashion by col- 
lecting and classifying many views based on 
actual experience, and drawing conclusions 
from them. Since her inquiries were confined 
to her own circle, mostly professional people, 
“the investigation does not afford a cross- 
section of life,’? she admits, ‘‘but its results do show certain 
definite and significant trends.”’ 

Taking first the answer given by the largest number of people, 
Mrs. Kelly says: 


“Tf what these many persons said to me is a fair indication 
of modern human feeling, then more people get their chief satis- 
faction in life out of work than from any other source. Here 
are a few typical answers: 

““<‘Tife would be decidedly dull for me,’ said one middle- 
aged man, ‘if I did not have the constant stimulus of the thousand 
and one demands that my work makes upon me every day, and 
so I suppose that, considering everything, it is my work that 
gives me the deepest, steadiest, and most dependable satis- 
faction.’ 

““*4 good job that you are interested in, that calls out the 
best you have in you, and gives you an adequate material 
return,’ was another answer to my query.” 


Wo MEN who have chosen a professional life instead of marriage 
are especially apt to give the joy-of-work answer, the inquirer 
found, and she was never able to get any of them to say whether 
or not they thought this-pleasure worth more than what they had 
given up. 


‘“Said a woman who is very successful in her profession: 
“‘The thing that makes life most worth living for me is 


The Chief Zest in Life 


Says Florence Finch Kelly, novel- 


ist and critic, is work. 

what she learned from a ques- 

tionnaire she sent out among 
friends and acquaintances. 


having a job that keeps me on the jump all the time, with 
all my mental powers alert and active, and yet is always 
just a little ahead of my best efforts to keep up with its possi- 
bilities.’ 
; “An ambitious young naval officer phrased much the same 
idea, but from a different view-point, when he said: 

““You’ve got to have some objective ahead of you, some point 


you want to attain, something to work toward that, when you 


reach it, resolves into something still more desirable farther on; 
or else life is stale and flat and not worth the trouble. But it’s 
full of zest if you have an incentive of that sort.’” 


O; the scores of people questioned, we are 
told, only two replied definitely and decidedly 
that life was not worth living. 

One is an elderly woman who has fed rather 
meagerly at the table of this world’s good 
things. She insists with caustic bitterness 
that “nothing life has given her has compen- 
sated, or could possibly make amends, for the 
pain, the sadness, and the injury these depriva- 
tions have caused her.” 

The other is a young man, gifted, in full 
health, a poet and a successful writer, who 
‘‘maintains with deep-rooted conviction that 
life does not and can not offer enough de- 
pendable satisfactions to make it worth while.” 
Why, then, does he continue to carry on? He 
replies that ‘‘the habit of living and of trying 
to use one’s faculties is so deeply ingrained in 
man that he can not go counter to it without 
making an even worse mess of his life.”’ 

Many answers, Mrs. Kelly finds, are note- 
worthy because of their individuality or the 
variety of their view-points. For instance: 


*“*A man whose life, well past its middle, has 
given him many ups and downs, grinned hap- 
pily and said: 

‘**Sure! Life is worth living, because it’s 
such a gamble! I get the same kind of a kick 
out of it that I do out of a good poker game. 
Your hand may look rotten, but maybe you 
can make it win if you play it right, and 
there’s always another hand coming when the cards may run 
your way. Life’s more interesting than any poker game I ever 
sat in, and I sha’n’t want to quit it even when I have to.’”’ 


This is 


Again: 


“<Tt’s love that makes life worth while for me,’ exclaimed a 
woman who has lived long enough to test many of its values. 
‘As long as there is anybody I can love and anybody to love me 
—husband, children, relatives, friends—I shall enjoy and cherish 
life, and want to keep right on living. But I shall want to die 
at once if the time ever comes when there isn’t any one to love 
and be loved by.’”’ 


A GROUP engineer finds life worth living because of the beauty 
of the world, while a successful artist has settled down to the 
conviction that what gives life the most zest for him is the use of 
his muscles in outdoor sports. A woman of middle age, a writer 
of novels, gives this answer: 


““¢Wes JT find life very much worth while because it is so full of 
things that interest me—people, perhaps, most of all. I like to 
study them and figure out motives and purposes, and there’s 
always a fresh thrill in meeting and feeling out some new person. 
Furthermore, there are so many other charming and fascinating 
things in it—books, music, flowers, birds, sunsets, trees, pictures, 
news from all over the world, and beautiful places to go to! 

“Oh, I don’t see how anybedy can help loving and enjoying 
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life when it is so full of such rich and varied pleasures! nt think it 
was Bacon who said that the more good things we are interested 
in, the more ardently we live. And, of course, the more ardently 
we live, the more we find life worth while.’” 


Ten values of life change as the years pass, and different things 
make it worth while at different periods, Mrs. Kelly’s symposium 
reminds us. Changes in one’s physical, mental, and spiritual 
development alter the outlook on life. 

Thus a man of middle age is quoted as saying: 


“<Byer since I passed my fortieth year, I have found an. 


increasing pleasure in books. I have always enjoyed reading, 
not as a passive but as an active mental occupation—feeling my 
mind at work—but until I got well into middle life, other kinds 
of satisfactions were dominant. 

‘Now, in my early sixties, and still enjoying most of the 
things that have heretofore given me pleasure, I have come to 
where my deepest and most satisfying pleasure in life is to get 
into communication through the printed page with some skilled 
mind highly endowed with intellect and imagination, and enjoy 
its wrestlings with the problems of man and the universe and 
its interpretations of the beauties of life and the world.” 


Watching one’s children grow up, seeing them enter upon their 
own lives, and themselves become parents—this is the chief joy 
cited by a mother who is nearing the age called “elderly.” Of 
course, she admits— 


““‘Children disappoint and hurt you in a thousand ways, and 
each one of them is likely to break your heart. But when all is 
said and done, the deep satisfaction and pleasure of having 
children, watching and helping their growth, and seeing the 
torch of life passed on through them to other generations, far 
more than compensates not only for all the heartbreaks they 
cause you but for all the pains and ills life brings you in other 
ways.” 


Shean to some one in need is the most satisfactory thing in 
life, according to a man of middle age, who is quoted as saying with 
deep conviction: 


“¢ Ves, I am sure there is nothing that so fully compensates for 
all the things life does to us that we don’t like as does the knowl- 
edge that I have helped some other human being through a 
hard place which might have been too much for him if I hadn’t 
been there. J don’t mean helping with money—I haven’t much 
that I can use that way—but just standing by, doing what I 
can, and making him feel that I am his friend.’” 


Summing up her findings, Mrs. Kelly is surprized to note how 
few people nowadays get their chief pleasure from the intimate 
personal relations of life. 

She concludes: 


“T believe this would not have been true two generations ago, 
when Mallock wrote his philosophical discussion of life’s worth, 
and decided against it. In those days, I am sure most people 
would have mentioned marriage, home, parenthood, filial and 
other family relations as unquestionable sources of the most 
important joys of living. 

“In the secret depths of their hearts perhaps they might not 
have thought so, but they would have considered it the proper 
and decent thing to say. That fact marks another divergence 
between their day and ours. 

“The comforts and assurances of religion would undoubtedly 
have been another frequent answer in Mallock’s time. But not 
one of all the people with whom I talked mentioned religious 
faith as affording any part of his satisfactions in life. 

“T doubt very much also whether there would have been, 
fifty or sixty years ago, so striking a balance in favor of the 
joys of work, of the happiness springing out of devotion to an 
agreeable job. 

“Tf all these many persons with whom I talked spoke truly 
about their reactions to life—and there is no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of any one of them—then, since they are all normal 
and representative individuals, the people of this present time 
are getting out of life more pleasures and a greater variety of 
them; and so are finding life more interesting and worth while 
than did those of any other time within living memory.’ 


SEPTEMBER Tlts6e Iheen 


Medical Schools Fair to Jews 


EDICAL COLLEGES ARE NOT UNFAIR to 


Jewish students, according to a Jewish physician. 
On the contrary, it is said, 20 per cent. of the 
medical student body in the country are Jews, and if all Jewish 
applicants were admitted, this ratio would be increased to more 
than 43 per cent. 

The result would be that a large number of Jewish doctors 
would be without a practise, since, we are told, it is rare that non- 
Jewish patients consult Jewish doctors. 

As related in Tue Literary Dicrst, May 10, Dr. Frank 
Gavin, a professor in the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, charged that medical colleges discriminated against 
Jewish applicants, and that it is three times as hard for Jewish 
boys to enter certain medical colleges as for other applicants. 

But in an interview with Arthur M. Kaplan, published in 
The Jewish Tribune (New York), Dr. A. J. Rongy, a prominent 
New York physician, denies that medical college boards are 
unfair to Jewish applicants. 

‘“‘The assumption that, when Jews are most severely affected 
by certain restrictions, their privileges are being wilfully abused,” 
says Dr. Rongy, as he is quoted by Mr. Kaplan, ‘“‘is grossly 
misleading, and is the origin of much misunderstanding and 
injudicious shouting.” In fact, he recites: 


‘Wor several years, individuals not possest of accurate facts 
in the matter have been jumping to superficial conclusions, and 
these conclusions gained exaggerated impetus through pure 
hearsay. Students who knew they had heen barred for valid 
and necessary reasons were themselves misled by the hearsay, 
and vindictively resorted to the plaint of anti-Semitism.’’ 


Uxereap of being discriminated against, says Dr. Rongy, em- 
phatically, ‘‘every Jewish student of proper competence and 
talent can eventually succeed in entering the doors of almost 
any medical school in this country.” 

Dr. Rongy points out that ‘‘undeniably, Jewish applicants 
must exert greater effort and perseverance than the non-Jewish. 
“Still,” he says, “‘in a country where the Jewish population 
aggregates 314 per cent. of the total, Jews are represented by six 
times their ratio percentage among the medical student body. 
With this score,’’ he asks, ‘‘can we intelligently impugn the 
liberal attitude of the admission boards?’”’ 

The entire medical student body in this country, says Dr. 
Rongy, is composed of some 18,000 members, and on the basis 
of statistics he has compiled, he thinks, ‘‘it becomes fair to assume 


that no less than 20 per cent of these students are Jewish.” 
Furthermore: 


“Authorities agree that approximately one of every three 
Jewish students who apply is admitted to a medical college in 
the United States; if all were admitted the Jewish ratio would 
promptly swell to more than 43 per cent. of the total student 
body. Any one can grasp at the vague significance of this figure, 
but very few have the ability to envision exactly what would 
happen if a racial group forming 314 per cent. of our population 
were permitted to supply 43 per cent. of our new doctors. 

; “It is quite commonly known that the facts of medicine make 
it an intimate profession. Doctors are particularly aware that 
the lines of practise are sharply divided. 

“Seldom does a Jewish physician acquire a clientele among 
non-Jews, while the number of non-Jewish patients who consult 
the average Jewish physician is so small that—allowing for 
inevitably rare exceptions—they must be discounted entirely 
as a source of professional revenue. 

“Naturally, if the supply of Jewish doctors were to increase 
too far in excess of the demand, an economic problem would 
arise among them not dissimilar to the problem of thousands 
of Jewish lawyers. 

“We shall not touch upon the question of ethics here, but 
experience has taught us—too often to pardon any further risk 
in this direction—that a condition of very severe competition 
is conducive to a lowering of ethical standards.” 


PEPTEMBER 13, 1930 


Is the Passion Play Anti-Semitic? 


NTI-SEMITISM RUNS RIOT through the Passion 

Play at Oberammergau, assert some Jewish critics 

who have sat sorrowfully, if not resentfully, throuzh 
the long performance, the while marveling at it asa spectacle. 

They wonder that some Christian’s voice has not been raised 
in protest against the play as studied and inflammatory propa- 
ganda against the Jews. Anti-Semitic outbreaks in Roumania 
and other parts of Europe lend, it is pointed out, some color 
to the charge. 

The play is ‘‘a harsh and ancient religious libel which belongs 
to the Dark Ages,’ declares Esther 
Moyerman, city editor of the Philadelphia 
Jewish Times, and staff correspondent 
of the Seven Arts Feature Syndicate. 

Describing the scenes of Christ’s trial, 
condemnation, and crucifixion in The 
Sentinel, a Chicago Jewish weekly, Miss 
Moyerman asserts: 


‘““Seenes like these are powerful in their 
dire effect in promoting anti-Semitism and 
spreading the gospel of not brotherhood 
but ‘Down with the Jews.’ 

““And then there was the grand finale, 
when. the visitors in the various pensions 
kept by the players or their relatives—for 
more than one-third of the twenty-five 
hundred villagers participate—gathered 
in their quarters to talk over the glories 
of the Passion Play and exchange personal animosities against 
the Christ-killers. 

“What a triumph for Christendom!”’ 


So The Jewish Tribune (New York), which says the Passion 
Play has insidiously instilled hate into the hearts of the players 
and populace, and goes on to tell us that— 


“One could see clearly that these people had undergone a 
rigorous emotional experience. If only it had been the healthier 
experience of a spiritual awakening and of a greater religious 
consciousness. 

‘But a religious consciousness was awakened in their hearts 
not half so much as a burning hate for the Jew. | 

‘Wor the Passion Play’s greatest aim was to exalt Christianity 
by pushing Judaism into the mire; to exalt the Christian by 
splashing mud upon the Jew. 

“And when one considers that close to a quarter million people 
will see the Passion Play, all to be equally influenced and over- 
whelmed by the spectacle, then only do we realize the terrible 
influence that it is exerting.” 


Bor Judas, whose part in the tragedy of the Cross is calculated 
chiefly to inflame a Christian audience, no more symbolizes 
Jewry; says The Christian Century (undenominational), than do 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, John, or Jesus. ‘‘On the face of the facts, the 
Crucifixion tragedy is not anti-Semitic propaganda any more 
than the early chapters of Exodus should be considered invidious 
cultivation of hatred against the people of Egypt.” 

Yet we are reminded of European maltreatment of Jewish 
minority groups, and The Christian Century warns that ‘‘no 
drama which incites anti-Semitism should be put on in the name 
of Jesus.’”’ Dramatizing the physical agony of Jesus, we are told, 
may psychologically arouse social attitudes for ill which neither 
Jesus nor His followers ever intended, and the Chicago Journal 
agrees that— 


“To the extent, then, that the Passion Play engenders hatred 
against the Jews of to-day, and draws a distorted picture of an 
inglorious Judaism in the minds of undereducated people, The 
Jewish Tribune is right: the Passion Play drips poison. 

‘Christians who dismiss the charges of this Jew lightly must 
bear in mind that many Jews who have experienced bloody 
pogroms sense the inflammatory nature of certain phases of the 
Passion Play somewhat as Walter White, the Negro leader, is 
sensitive to the ever-present causes of white outbreaks against 
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Octave 
By Charles G. Blanden 


O make one’s life a poem 
And never write a line 
Is more than being Homer, 


Or any bard divine. 
To write a lay immortal 
And live a life of blame » 
Is being less than Judas, 
Who hanged himself for shame. 


—The Christian Century, Chicago. 
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blacks: as a child Walter White saw a mob annihilate some of 
his people!” 


Bos The Baptist questions whether the Passion Play’s greatest 
aim is to exalt Christianity by pushing Judaism into the mire, 
and it says, in fact: 


“We have read many descriptions of the play, and heard many 
persons recount their experience as spectators, but from none of 
them have we gathered an unfavorable reflection upon the Jews. 

“Of course, if the criticism is warranted by the facts, the same 
facts condemn the play as an unethical and inhuman perversion 
of the religious instinct. But we wait for the final evidence. 

“Tt is difficult to tell the story of Jesus without revealing 
the fact that He and some Jews were on 
opposite sides of the tragic issue which re- 
sulted in His death. 

‘“When a controversy goes to the point 
of crucifying a man, somebody is wrong. 
Was He in the wrong in that controversy? 
If not, who was? Jesus and Judas were 
both Jews. 

“Ts it an offense to the whole Jewish 
race to think that Jesus makes a better 
religious and moral showing in that tragedy 
than Judas does? 

‘The Christian who, on the basis of the 
story of Jesus, invokes perpetual hatred 
against the Jewish people does an un- 


Jesus as winsomely as possible is perfectly 
compatible with whole-hearted apprecia- 
tion and good-will toward the Jews as a 
people. He discriminates carefully between those Jews who were 
responsible for the death of Jesus and those who are not. He can 
not conceive that in trying to persuade everybody to follow the 
cpirit and teaching of Jesus, the finest product of the Jewish race, 


speakably mean thing. A normal Christian . 
believes that the telling of the story of | 


he is doing anything to wound the sensibilities of areasonable Jew.” — 


For Perplexed Professors 
UIDANCE THROUGH THE MODERN MAZE to 


an awareness of the needs of their own physical and _ 


spiritual selves is what the students of to-day want 
more than anything else. 


This is what students themselves said, when a perplexed — 


professor asked them. 
Several hundred professors of ethics, religion, psychology, and 


sociology gathered recently at a conference at Northwestern ~ 


University to diseuss the moral standards of modern college 
youth and the demands made consciously or unconsciously 
upon the teachers by the student bodies. 
read in the Chicago Daily News, that while there was no evidence 
of any serious decline in the ethical precepts or practises of the 


It was agreed, we | 


young people of to-day, there was a deplorable confusion in . 


current moral and religious standards. 
One professor, unable to determine from books and colleagues 
just what the students of to-day expect of education, hit upon 


the plan of asking his students to speak for therfiselves, and | 


The News tells us: 


““According to the students thus interrogated, the province 
of education was, or should be, to explain to those under instrue- 
tion their own physical and spiritual selves, the nature and con- 
stitution of the physical world, the nature and principles of 
organized society, and, lastly, the values represented by religion. 
That is a program not easily improved upon. 

‘‘Culture, in the famous definition of Arnold, is mastery 
and knowledge of the best taught and said in all the ages. The 
students can be referred to the best and helped to understand 
it. In due time they will form their own judgments. 

“Bducation is not the stuffing of minds; it is illumination and 
development of intellectual power and of character. Students 
may object to dogmatic teaching, but they weleome honest 
exposition and scholarly interpretation, and they never fail to 
evince respect for earnest conviction founded on knowledge. 


Light Delivery Chassis . . . *369 


Light Delivery Chassis S 
SATA REO eo, TAS | 
(Pick-up box extra) 


Roadster Delivery ... « 5440 
(Pick-up box extra) ; 
Sedan Delivery .....-. 595 


114-Ten Chassis with Cab . . 5625 
UTILITY 142-TON CHASSIS 


*520 


Price of 144-ton chassis with or without 

cab includes front fenders and aprons, 

running boards, cowl, dash and com- 

pletely equipped instrument panel, hood, 
head lamps and spare rim. 


DUAL WHEELS $25 EXTRA 


on 134-ton models including spare wheel 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan — 
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Ser Economical Transportation | 


A NEW 
6-CYLINDER 
CHEVROLET TRUCK 


WITH DUAL WHEELS 


A new six-cylinder 1'2-ton Chevrolet truck—with dual wheels 
—is now available at Chevrolet dealers everywhere. It is big 
and powerful, rugged and dependable. It offers many new 
features of outstanding value to the modern truck user. And 
no other truck of equal capacity costs less to operate and 
maintain. Your nearest Chevrolet dealer will gladly give you 


a trial load demonstration—any time. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE NEW CHEVROLET TRUCK 


Dual wheels at slight additional cost, with six truck-type cord 
tires--bigger, heavier rear axle—completely enclosed four- 
wheel brakes—new heavy-duty truck-type clutch—new, 
stronger steel channel frame — 4-speed transmission — 50- 
horsepower valve-in-head six-cylinder engine. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


New Dual Wheels 


6-cylinder 50 h. p. Motor 


New Rugged Rear Axle 


New Fully Enclosed Brakes 


LDU 


CURRENT POETRY 


UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT CAN NOT BE RETURNED. 


ie is an authentic note of sea dangers 
in Acadie (Fredericton, N. B.). ‘‘Swil- 
ers” mentioned in the poem are sealers. 
The following note accompanies: “The 
money earned by the Newfoundland sealers 
during the spring expedition ‘to the ice’ 
is always called the ‘bill’ A log- 
loaded’ ship means a good bill for every 
man of that ship’s company and bills in 
proportion for owners. and captain.— 
AMG pal Ripe 


A BALLAD OF THE FLOE 


By THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


The noddy lay sick a-bed; 
The bread was low in the bin; 
The dogs howled all night long 
And the ice-pans drifted in. 
The white fog heaved with the sound— 
The crash and thunder and grind; 
The landwash flinched at the shock, 
And the mad seas roared behind. 
The noddy turned in his pain, 
And tumbled his narrow bed. 
“The b’ys be away to-morry 
For bert’s at the swilin,’’ he said. 
He saw the wife at his side, 
And the fear by the wan smile hid. 
“The swilers will sail widout me. 
I grieves for yerself an’ the kid.”’ 
‘“The swilers bes off to-morry, 
To steam an’ drift an’ kill: 
They’ll catch the white-coats nappin’— 
But I'll make nary a bill.”’ 
“Hush,’’ said the woman, ‘hush. 
There bes bread an’ fixins to spare.” 
She straightened his shabby blanket 
And smoothed his bedraggled hair. 
“They'll find the swile i’ the Straits... . 
Log-loaded off Signal Hill... . 
The b’ys will be drinkin’ at Tobin’s. .. . 
An’ I'll have nary a bill.’’ 
“ Hush,”’ said the woman. ‘ Hush.”’ 
She stroked the hand on the sheet. 
Her heart was here in the room, 
But his was out with the fleet. 


The woman came from the storm, 
Her blown shawl over her head. 
“The mail bes come to the harbor 
Wid news from the swilin,’’ she said. 
“The WALRUS made S‘int John’s 
On Sunday mornin’, at ten— 
““Log-loaded—she stooped above him— 
““Log-loaded wid frozen men!’’ 
The noddy turned in his pain, 
Rocking the narrow bed. 
“An meself was for sailin’ wid Bartlett 
To make ye a bill,”’ he said. 


Has in the New York Times is one 
whose retirement suggests a Buddhistic 
calm in a Western environment: 


RENUNCIATION: 


w ay % 
i. By Danigt WHITEHEAD Hicity 

When [Fam done with worldly things that blind me 
Like’a swift light that flashes and is gone, 

Deep in a forest the long, slow years will find me 
Waiting for the twilight, listening for dawn. 


I shall have time to see a fern uncurling 
Its emerald fingers like a child asleep: 

To watch gold fireflies, gypsy-hearted, swirling 
In beauty that the night alone may reap. 


I shall have time to hear the scarlet sobbing 
Of shattered roses on a frosted bough: 

To hear the breath of early Autumn throbbing 
In every grass I trample lightly now. 


Then shall IT know, and let my heart run over 
With secrets that shall open like a flower, 

And I will lie in deep sweet-scented clover 
And count the shining minutes of each hour. 


DD vainnes men who ‘retire’? without 
a hobby often die. The Washingtonian 
(D. C.) shows us a farmer who retired, but 
his hobby, work, seemed to suit him: 


THE RETIRED FARMER 
A Small-Town Portrait 


By Harry Noyes PRatr 


He bought a house across the street from us 

And moved in from the farm. He and his wife 

Had worked from sun-up time to dark for years. 

They’d saved, and now they felt they'd spend 
their life— 

The rest of it, at least—in town, and have 

An easier time. 

He brought his horse and cow, 

And she her chickens and the old tomcat. 

They have their garden, too, quite large. 

And now 

T see them in the morning, out at five 

Or so. He hoes among the peas, and she 

Hangs out her wash. He milks the cow and takes 

Her to the pasture. Later on, maybe 

He hoes some more, or cuts the lawn. 

She bakes, 

And sews, and irons once a week, and skims 

The milk, and churns. He putters round a bit, 

And neighbors with us across the gate; or trims 

The roses by the porch—not much to do. 

But she—weil, somehow, doesn’t seem to find 

Much time to visit. 

He says he is glad 


They left the farm. It was an awful grind. 


ths America (New York) we find that the 
prairie has its glamour for those attuned 
to it: 

PRAIRIE BIRTH 


By Gracr STONE COATES 


I was born on the prairie; 
I know how a partridge rises 
Like a bullet out of the grain field. 
I have watched the coveys of quail 
Running along the road 
In front of a loaded wagon, 
And the wagons hurrying to the barn 
Ahead of the rattling hail. 


Here the valleys lift 
‘Toward pine-swept peaks above them; 

I hold my peace when their dwellers 

Disparage the level sod. 
Canyon and cliff are vast; 

My heart is glad that men love them, 
But no less for me on the prairie 

Has rested the hand of God. 


Ix The Carillon (Washington) is a frank 
confession—but you may take it two ways: 


A TIMID ONE SPEAKS 


By Nova Lanr 


J shall sit calmly. 

You will not guess 

My heart beats savagely 
Against my dress. 


I shall lie deftly 

With a gay smile, 

Wishing you would kiss me 
All of the while. 


I shall speak lightly 
So you won't know 

I long to beseech you 
Never to go. * 


When you have left me 
—After a bit, 

I'll say to my mirror, 
“You hypocrite,”’ 


UNPUBLISHED POETRY UNAVAILABLE 


W wo wrote ‘Scorn Not the Sonnet?” Th 
New Yorker gives one writer the chance: | 


| 


SONNET 
By M. Mannes 


Sonnets are popular because they fill / 
The empty spaces in a magazine. 
Compact and frictionless as any pill, 

They can be swallowed almost without spleen 
No editor is ever criticized | 
For printing sonnets. Everybody knows 
That centuries ago they were devised 
By precepts it were foolish to oppose. 
Poets adore the form that can exalt 
Their thinnest, hollowest, most bland conceit 
Into the highly polished verbal vault 
Of fourteen lines and calm iambic feet. 
As for the couplet—Shakespeare can be proud 
Of sewing them in such a perfect shroud! 


W HAT if there is an echo of Wordswortl 
in this in The British Weekly (London) 
Wordsworth echoed Plato: 


MAROONED 


By J. Lewis MILLigAN 


Man ever is a stranger in the earth; 

A Crusoe stranded on an Isle unknown, 

Amid the ocean of Eternity, 

Whereon he builds himself a dwelling, tills 

His plot of soil, and nourishes his soul 

Upon the salvage of his childhood’s dreams. 

He ne’er forgets the Land from whence he came 
A Footprint on the shore entrances him; 

And oft, amid the business of the day, 

His eyes turn seaward for a friendly Sail! 


Porrr Y (Chicago) sings the intimation o! 
life in the bright stories from the wide 
world: 


THE MINERAL COLLECTION 
By Axsspir Huston Evans 


I always knew the Ural Mountains glowed 

And burned inside with emeralds and gold, 
Copper in clefts, and platinum in rifts 

Like tamped-in tinfoil; now my eyes have seen 
Splinters from that great beam that braces Asia 
Here in the dark, awake, I see again 

Rock out of Mexico, Siam, Peru, 

Thrace, Arizona, and the Isle of Malta; 

Rock out of Chile burning fiercely, furred 

With copper-blue like a kingfisher’s feather; 


Rock out of Greece, imperishable blue, 

Cool blue of the Argives, lined with green of the 
sea; 

Delicate rock of India lightly dyed 

With milky azure, peach, and apricot; 

Rock out of Maine, the ice-like tourmaline 

In shattered spars, pencils of frigid rose 

And chill black-green, of waters most dilute:— 

All these the bright credentials of dark workings 

Compulsions, interminglings, strangest love, 

Knittings and couplings known but to the atom. 


The thought of those bright fragments wrencheé 
from darkness— 

Of cinnebar, and slabs of malachite, 

And crusts of amethyst—dazzles me still, 

And raises me on my elbow in the dark. 

Recalling topaz split and opal fractured 

I tingle: great is life retired in stone! 

Great is that obstinate impulsion launched 

Against the opposition of the dust, 

Whereof are we: we, and the red-cup. moss, 

The blowing tree, the boulder, and the fly 

In amber under water; quick and slow 

Braided in one, one indeterminate life 

Riddling the dust. Show me one mote inert! 


. * ae 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Our Towns Are Getting Prettier 


VIDENCE THAT “SOME CITIES ARE PULLING 
out-of their dreadful frontier” is beginning to appear, 
according to a report of the Committee on City 

and Regional Planning of the American Institute of Architects, 
made public by the president of the Institute, Robert D. Kohn. 

The report, prepared by the chairman, Charles H. Cheney 
of Los Angeles, asserts that ‘‘the pioneering era of ugliness”’ is 
slowly passing, and that municipalities “are attempting to take 

_some pride in themselves.” 

Major traffic street plans involving the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been completed in 144 cities, and 
started in sixty-four cities. The report goes on: 


“The difficulty with major street plans is to establish future 
street lines, so that new structures will not go up in the path of 
necessary openings and widenings. The splendid New York 
State law prohibits buildings where the official major street plan 
has been officially adopted by the city council. Schenectady has 
set the pace for the country by adoption of its complete plan. 
Several other States, including California, now provide methods 
for such adoption. 

“St. Louis continues to develop the most consistent and 
thorough city planning work of the country under the direction 
of City Planner Harland Bartholomew and Architect E. J. 
Russell, chairman of the Commission. The fundamental factors 
of this success in planning are thoroughly complete and well- 
prepared technical plans, wide-spread public understanding and 
support, and sympathetic official cooperation in the execution 
of the plans. 

“The smaller cities of the country, even the small towns, need 
major street plans and other comprehensive plans as badly as 
the big metropolitan areas. Everywhere the increased use of 
the automobile, demand for traffic relief, for airports, parks and 
new and enlarged business centers is requiring enormous changes, 
particularly in the widening of streets laid out for a horse-drawn 
era.” 


pene plans, we are told, are everywhere causing the cutting 
down of great avenues of trees for widening and extensions. In 
many cases these are needless and avoidable. Our cities are 
being denuded of their fine old trees and shelters of greenery, 
and thus become yearly uglier and more forbidding, as these 
trees were the only saving grace to cover up the 90 per cent. 
of bad design and poor architecture with which our municipal- 
ities are so carelessly filled. The report goes on: 

‘‘California now has a law authorizing replanting of trees in 
the process of widening and improving highways, and the next 
few years must see much greater attention on the part of the 
public and city planner, or this generation will long be known as 
the despoiling age.” 


DP ies, parkways and recreation areas are receiving greater 
attention, the Committee found. These now form a necessary 
part of the master plan of every city, county, and region under 
the new California Planning Act, and have become increasingly 
so in plans of older States also during the past year. Westchester 
County, New York, is said to have made the most remarkable 
recent contribution to the parkways and park systems of the 
country. The work in Essex and Union counties, New Jersey, 
and the metropolitan park system of Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and other centers are still object lessons for the country. To 
quote further: 

“Both small and large cities increasingly seem to appreciate 
provision of playground for both children and adults, with the 
centralization of children’s playgrounds at schools. More cities 
are adopting the 10-25-40 standard, that is, ten acres for each 
elementary school, playground and park, about 2 mile apart 
in metropolitan areas; twenty-five acres for Junior high-school 
and playfields about every two miles; and forty acres for senior 
high schools and junior colleges three miles apart. 

‘Riverside, California, has acquired a number of sites of this 
size, as have Milwaukee, Fort Wayne, and other Kastern cities. 
Gary, Indiana, has a standard of twenty acres for every school site. 

‘‘Regional planning activity in the United States has material- 
ly increased, particularly in and about Chicago, Los Angeles, 


Philadelphia, and Washington. Many new county planning 
commissions have been established. 

“Airports increasingly demand attention of the city planners, 
as the country becomes more air-minded, and many cities and 
counties have voted bonds for the establishment of such ports. 
Appearance of municipal air terminals from the air and the 
importance of good-looking roofs is now being emphasized by 
far-sighted city planners.” 


Care of Food in the Home 


C¢ OOD POISONING” IS NOT UNCOMMON. It is 
not due to decay of the food itself, but to infection 
by germs. Some of the poisonous germs multiply so 

rapidly that food left unprotected for a few hours may contain 

millions of them. 


Cooking kills them, and food eaten as sogn as cooked is safe; 
but the fact that food has once been cooked does not insure it 
against infection. 

General rules for the proper care of food in the home are given 
by E. W. Morrison in a radio talk broadcast from the University 
of Pittsburgh and later printed in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Science 
in the Kitchen.’’ Says Mr. Morrison: 


““Select sound, clean, fresh foods to start with. Do not handi- 
cap the proper care of food in the home by bringing in partially 
spoiled foods or foods from uncleanly or questionable sources. 
This is particularly important in the selection of milk. You are 
protected when you use the best available pasteurized milk. 

“Wood of any kind that appears to be partly spoiled or that 
does not smell right or is in any way questionable should never be 
used. All foods must be kept clean, protected from visible dirt 
and from contamination by insects, rats, mice, and other house- 
hold pests. Thoroughly clean and adequate storage places 
and tight containers are essential. 

‘“‘Milk and other dairy products, fresh meat, poultry, fish, and 
left-over cooked foods are particularly perishable or liable to 
decomposition and always should be kept in a cold place, prefer- 
ably at a temperature below 50 degrees KF. The ice-box or refrig- 
eration system is of course ideal for this purpose; but if this 
refrigeration is not available, then particular attention must be 
paid to providing efficient, well-ventilated coolers. Altho ice-box 
temperatures do not kill micro-organisms, cold is very unfavor- 
able to their development and thus effectively retards spoilage. 

“The best way to handle food is not to handle it. In particu- 
lar, food mixtures such as chopped meat preparations should be 
manipulated with as little handling as possible and the hands 
should always be thoroughly washed. 

‘‘Rood prepared several hours before a meal and allowed to 
stand in a warm place furnishes excellent conditions for the 
growth of bacteria. If such food should become contaminated 
accidentally with a few food-poisoning bacteria, for example, in a 
few hours’ time there might be millions of these bacteria present 
in the food, for they multiply with great rapidity. A good rule, 
then, is not to allow prepared food or left-over food to stand. 
The fact that it was cooked the day before is no protection. 

“Thorough cooking just before serving renders food safe as 
far as disease germs are concerned. Canned vegetables and meats, 
especially the home-canned variety, should also be cooked before 
being eaten. ‘Warming up’ foods is not sufficient. Too much 
emphasis can not be put upon thorough cooking, because US 
perhaps the surest safeguard against infections from foods. The 
ordinary disease germs, including the food-poisoning bacteria, 
the animal parasites that often infest meats, and the deadly 
poison or toxin of the botulism organism are all destroyed by 
thorough cooking. 

“Foods that are to be eaten raw, such as fruits and certain 
vegetables, should be thoroughly washed in running water to 
dislodge any bacteria that may be clinging to the skin or leaves 
as a result of previous handling. 

“Tf the proper care of foods is thus continuously exercised in 
the home—or, in other words, if man makes use of his weapons, 
which are cleanliness in handling, protection from contamination 
by household pests, storage in cold places, thorough washing and 
thorough cooking—he is sure of victory over micro-organisms, his 
foes of the invisible empire.”’ 


The climax of 7 years 
of RCA Radiola 
sponsorship of the 
Super-Heterodyne 


GCOMPLISHED at last . ... after 

seven years of scientific labor by the 
world’s most brilliant group of radio 
engineers . . . the startling new RCA 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne! 


Intriguing new features... new develop- 
ments never before offered ... three 
exquisite models ... home-recording.. 

thrilling new tone that is rich, mellow, 
pure and lifelike . . . an instrument 4 
times more sensitive than any recent 
model in bringing you the finest broad- 
cast programs... an instrument 3 times 
more selective in getting the one station 
you want without interference from others 
... an instrument worthy of the finest 
home...in performance...in beauty. 


Sensationally Low Priced 


Never before such prices . . . absolutely 
unheard of . . . the Radiola Super-Heter- 
odyne cost $570 four years ago... the 
model shown, now yours for $142.50.. 
other models with home-recording, re- 
mote control and tone color control at 
correspondingly low prices... and yet 
so much better that there can be abso- 
lutely no comparison, 


CA RADIOL 
uper-/telerodyne 


NOW AT A PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


Copyright 1930 
RCAVictor Co., Ine, 
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Imagine it! Only $142.50 gives you all 
the pleasures of a Super-Heterodyne, the 
principle so highly perfected, so depend- 
able that it is relied upon to receive the 
most important message of all—the SOS! 
Imagine owning an instrument so 
efficient that it operates perfectly, even 
under the crackling antennae of power- 
ful broadcasting stations! 


Make “Talkies” of your own voice 


Perfect radio reception, yes... but more... 
the newest electric phonograph in com- 
bination with the Radiola ... to enable 
you to select your own music ... and 
more than that ... home-recording which 
provides fun for everybody ... you and 
yout friends talk into the microphone... 
record excerpts from radio ptograms... 
then play it the next instant... hear 
yourself as others hear you. 


Now the best costs no more! Why not 
own the best? Compare any one of the 
three new Radiola models with your 
present set. See your local Radiola dealer 
today. He’s a dependable merchant sell- 
ing the world’s most dependable musical 
instrument ... the Radiola. 


Set illustrated: RADIOLA Super-Heterodyne Model 80 
—Screen-grid—9 tuned circuits—magnified, illuminated 
tuning dial accurately calibrated in kilocycles—volume 
control—local-distance switch—push-pull power ampli- 
fier—improved electro-dynamic speaker—handsome wal- 
nut veneer cabinet— $142.50, less Radiotrons. Also de 
luxe model and Radiola with electric phonograph, 
both of which may be had with remote control. 
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UPER- HETERODYNE 


Courtesy of Forbes Magazine (New York) 
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Our Chief Executive’s Artificially Cooled Workshop 


The President’s Weather 


HE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES now 

has his indoor weather manufactured for him. He is 

actually as comfortable as a girl who runs a machine in 
a cotton mill. 

If an executive is worth $75,000 a year, certainly he is worth 
protecting against illness and discomfort. 

Yet, until a few weeks ago, says Lawrence Saunders in Forbes 
Magazine (New York), the President spent his working hours in 
an office notorious for its discomfort, in a building always 
overcrowded with staff and visitors, hot and humid in summer, 
and drafty or stuffy in winter. He goes on: 


“Twenty-seven years ago the Executive Office Building, an 
offshoot of the White House, was built and provided with the 
best equipment then available for heating and ventilating. Five 
Presidents have been uncomfortable in it. The last two endured 
the discomfort unnecessarily, for apparatus for conditioning air 
had been developed by the time Warren G. Harding moved 
into the White House. 

“Tt took an engineer President plus a minor disaster to bring 
relief. When the Executive Office Building caught fire last 
Christmas Eve, it was an ill-wind that blew good for every one 
who hereafter has to enter and stay in those offices, for the burn- 
ing of the interior removed all obstacles to installing weather- 
making machinery. The ducts and vents in the new floors 
and partitions could be put in during the rebuilding, and were. 

“Tn 1902-03, alterations and additions were made to the Execu- 
tive Mansion, including a white stone office wing, of classic 
simplicity. Steam heat was at that time the last word in indoor 
comfort; there was no device for cooling summer air. Not even 
Mr. Roosevelt’s program of physical fitness could have made 
such a salamander of him that he felt cool in that office. 

“The beloved William Howard Taft, suffered more from the 
heat and humidity of Washington than any President. 

“To combat the sultry days Mr. Taft’s engineer guardians 
devised a scheme that must have delighted readers of scientific 
periodicals. Racks were built so that incoming air could be 
forced through them; 300-pound cakes of ice were laid in the 
racks. Trays of chemical dehydrants were supposed to dry the 
air. After a trial the machine was dismantled and Mr. Taft 
resigned himself to the inevitable. 

‘“About this time a young engineer named Willis H. Carrier 
was devising and perfecting what is now known as the Carrier 
dew-point system of temperature and relative humidity control. 
His eye was on cotton-mill and other industrial uses; cooling 
office buildings was a long way ahead. 

““Mr. Wilson came into the uncomfortable offices just ahead 
of the World War. The Executive Office Building was packed 
tight, and presently the staff spread down into the basement. 

‘Congestion didn’t simplify the problem of heating, cooling, 
and ventilating the place. That Mr. Wilson did not break 
down earlier can be ascribed to the vigilance of Admiral Grayson, 
his physician. 

‘‘Mr. Harding, to keep as fit as he could, played much golf, 
went fishing, and traveled in summer. Mr. Harding, however, 
did not survive to finish his term. 

“Mr. Coolidge, altho he is a lean, spare type, must have 


found Washington a bit trying after Vermont and Massachu- 
setts. He used the Mayflower steadily, tho it was not always 
possible to find a cool breeze, even on the yacht. As to the 
Executive Offices, Mr. Coolidge not only found them stuffy and 
muggy, but that the very smell offended his nostrils. He kept on 
his desk a gadget filled with chemicals supposed to purify, or at 
least deodorize, the bad air.’’ 


Or the Presidents since 1900, only Mr. Coolidge and Mr. 
Hoover are now alive. How much the bad air of the offices in 
which they had to spend so much time had to do with shortening 
their lives is a moot question, says Mr. Saunders. 

When Congress discovered the merits of air conditioning, 
through the installation of such systems in the House and 
Senate last year, funds were allotted to give the President the 
same improvements. Asa result weather is now being made to 
order in the White House. We read further: 


“The apparatus is a Carrier air-conditioning system of the type 
regularly supplied for small theaters. Outdoor air is drawn 
through oil-coated filters that take out most of the dust and soot 
particles. It is then drawn by a powerful electric fan through a 
chamber filled with water flying from hundreds of jets. It not 
only washes out the dust, soot, and the germs that ride on the 
dust particles, but adds humidity or extracts it as required. 

“Tn winter humidity is absorbed by air that would otherwise, 
when brought up to room temperature, be deficient in moisture. 
In summer the water spray cools the air and precipitates the 
excess moisture by first lowering the temperature of the air below 
the dew point. The excess humidity is condensed and runs out 
with refrigerated wash water. To chill this spray-water down to 
45 degrees or lower, a centrifugal refrigerating unit, driven by an 
electri¢ motor, supplies the cooling equivalent of thirty tons of 
ice melting each twenty-four hours. It is installed under the 
front steps of the White House. 

“Making out excess humidity from air in summer lessens the 
strain on the heart, which must pump blood to the surface 
capillaries, trying to keep the body temperature constant at 
98.6 degrees. The proper degree of humidity not only makes for 
comfort, but increases physical working efficiency, makes the 
brain more alert and increases the length of work without 
fatigue, physical or mental. 

“‘Wiltering, washing, and humidifying the air of the President’s 
office quarters will therefore protect not only the most important 
man in the United States, but will protect his staff from the 
visitors and the visitors from each other. 

“The air, after leaving the spray chamber, is fanned through 
ducts running along under the basement ceiling and up through 
the new partitions and floors. It enters the offices, both base- 
ment and up-stairs, through overhead openings, clean and pure 
as no outdoor air is ever pure, properly humidified, and at the 
most comfortable temperature, worked out on a scientific 
‘eomfort chart.’ An even temperature, varied at the will of the 
engineer to take into account the outdoor temperature, is main- 
tained by automatic thermostatic control. Windows will be 
kept closed, winter and summer; no dust and next to no noise 
will penetrate from the street.” 


How Common Things Work—XXXI 


Ammonia 


HAT WE CALL “AMMONIA” in the household 
is solution of a gas in water. This gas is the real 
ammonia, chemically speaking, and is a compound 
of the two gases, nitrogen and hydrogen. 
To-day ammonia is chiefly used as a refrigerant, but in the 
household we know it as a cleaner and in “‘smelling salts.” 
We read in ‘Chemistry for To-day,’’ by McPherson, Hender- 
son and Fowler (Ginn & Company, 
New York): 


“A mmoniais a colorless gas, formed 
when organic matter containing nitro- 
gen decays, being especially notice- 
able about stables. It is well known 
to us, since its solution in water, 
technically called aqua ammonia or 
ammonia water, is sold by all grocers 
and druggists under the name of 
‘ammonia.’ It is used in our homes 
as a cleansing agent and asa medicine. 

‘“On a large scale, ammonia is pre- 
pared by one of the two following 
methods: 

‘““(a) By the direct combination of 
nitrogen and hydrogen—the Haber proc- 
ess. When a mixture of nitrogen 
and hydrogen is heated or subjected 
to an electrical discharge, a small 
percentage of ammonia is formed. 
The small yield is due to the fact 
that some of the ammonia formed is 
decomposed. The German chemist 
Haber found that the yield of am- 
monia could be greatly increased by 
applying a higher pressure to the 
mixture of gases, and then heating 
this greatly comprest mixture. The 
method has been improved by others 
until now it furnishes nearly all the 
ammonia used in European countries 
and an increasing amount in the 
United States. 

““(b) From coal. Ordinary soft coal contains small percen- 
tages of nitrogen and hydrogen along with the carbon. When 
such coal is heated in the absence of air, as is done in the manu- 
facture of coke and coal gas, a part of the nitrogen and hydrogen 
present combines to form.ammonia. This is separated from the 
other compounds formed, and is either dissolved in water, forming 
the aqua ammonia of commerce, or absorbed in acids, with which 
it forms solid compounds of great value, especially as fertilizers. 
Most of the ammonia used in the United States comes from this 
source. 

‘“Ammonia is a colorless gas and has a strong, suffocating odor. 
It is just about half as heavy as air. It is easily condensed to a 
colorless liquid, which, contained in strong steel cylinders, is a 
common article of commerce, used in large quantities for the 
manufacture of artificial ice. 

‘‘Ammonia is very soluble in water. At the normal pressure 
of the atmosphere, 1 quart of water dissolves 1,298 of the gas 
at QO degree. In dissolving such large volumes of the gas, the water 
expands, so that the density of the solution is less than that of 
the water. The most concentrated commercial solutions contain 
approximately 35 per cent. by weight of the gas. 

““Ammonia will not support combustion nor will it burn under 
ordinary conditions. In an atmosphere of oxygen it burns with 
a feeble yellowish flame. When quite dry it is not a very active 
substance, but when moist it combines with a great many sub- 
stances, particularly with acids. 

“Tf the pressure is removed from ammonia that has been 
condensed to liquid form, it rapidly passes again into the gaseous 
state, and in so doing absorbs a great deal of heat. Advantage 
is taken of this fact in the manufacture of ice and in keeping the 
temperature low in cold-storage plants. These are the chief uses 
of ammonia. Large quantities are also used in the manufacture 
of a variety of important compounds. 

“Neither perfectly pure ammonia nor water has alkaline 
properties: yet when ammonia is dissolved in water the resulting 
solution is strongly alkaline, neutralizing acids to form salts. 
It is certain, therefore, that the ammonia and water when brought 
together react to form an alkali.”’ 


by engines marked 1. 


This plant is designed for the direct union of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
hydrogen, mixed in the proportion of 1 volume of nitrogen to 3 of hydrogen, are comprest 
The comprest gases are then forced through the tubes and cylinders 
marked 2, 3, and 4, which contain materials for purifying the gases and a suitable substance 
for causing the gases to combine. The resulting ammonia is stored in the container marked 5. 
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Color-Matching by Electric Eye : 


TASK heretofore left entirely to the human eye may 

now be performed by a laboratory apparatus of suck! 
simplicity that it can be handled like a radio set. 

The new ‘‘colorscope”’ mechanically matches two colors muck 
more exactly than the eye could possibly do it. 
A public demonstration was given before members of the New 
York Electrical Society by their President, Prof. H. H. Shel+ 
don, New York University, who with his assistant, Dr. W. AL 


i 


From ‘‘Chemistry for To-day-’’ Ginn & Company, New York 3 


Small Model of an Ammonia Plant 


The nitrogen and 


Schneider, developed the new instrument. We read in a press 
bulletin issued by the Electrical Society: 5 


“The principle of the ‘Colorscope’ is based on the photo- 
electric cell, already famous as the ‘electric eye,’ for its applica- 
tions in the control of sensitive apparatus. Its reaction to 
light beams make it give off infinitesimal electric currents capable 
of operating relays which will start or stop machinery, operate 
graph needles, or perform other laboratory and shop service. 
In this particular apparatus, two cells connected to a galvanom- 
eter in such a manner that when both are receiving the same 
amount of light they will hold the needle at zero. If one or the 
other receives more light, the needle will deflect to one side. 

‘““A piece of material, a sample of dye, or any standard color 
to be matched, is inserted before one cell, and reflects light into 
it. The needle is now brought to zero by a dial control similar to 
a radio tuning dial. A sample of another material then replaces 
the standard sample. If there is a difference of shade, even too 
slight for the eye to detect, the galvanometer needle will slip off— 
if darker, toward the standard sample; if lighter, toward the test 
sample. A variation of three points either way will register a 
shade difference of enough importance to be considered faulty 
matching; altho it has been found that a variation up to five 
or six is often undiscernible to the naked eye. 

“Weave and sheen effects, in the case of cloth, must be taken 
into consideration, as these create variations in readings which 
do not come from color differences. The former is overcome by 
rotation, which molds the thread pattern into one solid mass of 
color; and the latter can be counteracted by the use of a spherical 
photometer, in which the light strikes on the cloth and is re- 
flected in all directions, so that a concentration of light at any one 
point is eliminated. 

“This apparatus was first developed at the request of a large 
textile manufacturer; but the speaker pointed out the fact that, 
as is often the case with some scientific work done for a specifie 
case, the potential applications are so much broader than origi- 
nally expected that it would seem to reach into the very heart of 
every industry using paints, dyes, or any forms of color.’’. 


* 
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Your 
Buick Dealer has Especially 


Good News for Used Car 
Buyers this Month 


Big, powerful used cars, providing real comfort 
and roadability, at even lower prices than 


many small new cars 


29 


This is a message to those alert 
motorists who desire truly fine used 
cars at bargain prices—and who know 
that the time and place to get such 
values is at Buick Dealers’ during the 
current season. 


The values awaiting you right now 
are tremendous... never have Buick 
Dealers been in such good position to 
save you money ... because the record 
demand for the new Buick Eight has 
brought them a wonderful selection 
of used cars. 


And they are offering these cars, backed 
by the Buick Dealer reputation for integ- 
rity and fair dealing, at the greatest 
savings they have ever held forth to 
used car buyers. 


So if you would like a really good car 
—a Buick or other standard make— 
it will pay you to see the Buick Dealer 
in your community at the earliest 
opportunity. 


You will find that you can get a big, 
powerful car, providing real comfort 
and roadability—a car that will be a 
source of pride as well as transporta- 
tion—at an even lower price than 
many small new cars. 


The values are extraordinary. There- 
fore they are certain to win quick 
demand. It is to your interest to make 
your selection early. 


See your Buick Dealer. Inspect his 
unusually fine assortment of used 
Buicks and other makes at these spe- 
cial “good news” prices. And remem- 
ber—you can buy from your Buick 
Dealer on liberal G. M. A. C. terms. 
Better see him—‘¢his week! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories; McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, OSHAWA, ONT. 
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Hopping from Europe in a Veteran Flying-Boat 


EMORIES OF HARDSHIPS and heroism clustered 
about the stanch ship of the air, D-1422, as her 
pilot brought her down to a landing in the shadow 

of the Statue of Liberty after a flight of seven hops from Ger- 
many to New York 
Harbor. 

Capt. Wolfgang von 
Gronau and his three 
companions in a bally- 
hooless flight had real- 
ized a long-cherished am- 
bition to fly across the 
Atlantic. But to D-1422, 
the big Dornier Wal 
(Whale) flying-boat, si- 
lent partner in the ex- 
ploit, the achievement 
was another chapter in a 
life of adventure and 
hazardous deeds of der- 
ring-do. 

Five years ago D-1422 
braved the perils of 
the Arctic wastes with 
Amundsen, when that 
intrepid Viking and his 
American friend, Lin- 
eoln Ellsworth, made 
their famous polar flight. 

Later, the press re- 
calls, this same sturdy 
plane was used by Capt. 
Frank Courtney in an 
attempt to fly west 
The flight was not a success. D-1422 came 
But she showed the stuff 


Aeme Newrpicture 


The Air Whale on Her Way 


across the Atlantic. 
down in the region of the Azores. 

of which she was made by with- 
standing the buffeting of the waves 
“for several days, until the gallant 
‘Captain was rescued. 

And now D-1422 has proved that 
there’s life in the old plane yet, for 
she is old, as planes go. 

She battled with fog and rain much 
of the way, we learn as we read 
Captain yon Gronau’s personal nar- 
rative, appearing under copyright in 
the New York Times. With his 
companions—Kdward Zimmer, co- 
pilot; Fritz Albrecht, wireless opera- 
tor; and Franz Hack, mechanie—the 
Captain had taken off from List, on 
the island of Sylt, in the North Sea, 

Thereafter— 

Wind and rain at the Shetland 
Islands, continuing until the first 
stop, at the Faroe group. Fog 
almost all the way to Reykjavik in 
Iceland. Wind and rain, vicious 
blasts from above, mountainous 
waves below, from Iceland to Green- 
land. Fog, wind, rain from Ivigtut, 
Greenland, to Cartwright, Labrador, 
the first stop on the North American 
continent. 
Queensport 


International Newsreel photogtaph 


Fog from Cartwright to 


Harbor. Fog from 


Queensport Harbor to Halifax. But, as a welcome change, a 
good trip from Halifax to New York. 

But D-1422 won this battle with the elements, just as she 
won in the air in the Arctic and on the bosom of the Atlantic 
near the Azores. She made a splendid trip, which is hailed 


thus by the Hartford Courant: 


For more than one reason this feat is of unusual interest. To 
begin with, the flyers undertook the journey with none of the 
blaring publicity that has accompanied other transatlantic flights. 
Von Gronau actually took pains to disguise his plans. Secondly, 
the aviators chose for their trip an air route which aeronautical 
experts are beginning to believe is the most practicable one across 
the Atlantic. Not only has the Faroes-Iceland-Greenland- 
Canada airway been a topic of much discussion recently, but it 
is a route which the British seem eager to develop and exploit 
for themselves. 

A British expedition is in Greenland at this moment, studying 
weather conditions, with an eye, almost certainly, toward 
determining the feasibility of a subarctic aerial transport route. 
It would seem that the German flyers have anticipated British 
hopes. The Faroes, which are the first stop in this route, lie 
in the North Atlantic, not far from Scotland and Norway, and 
near enough to Germany to be linked comfortably to the main- 
land of that country by way of a route skirting the Norwegian 
coast. Now that Von Gronau has shown that the voyage can be 
made safely and punctually, it is possible that we shall soon 
hear of further test flights from Germany, with the object, 
perhaps, of instituting a German transatlantic air service 
before Britain can get started on the project. 


doanme back to The Times, we find this brief biographical 
sketch and description of D-1422: 


The flying-boat is a ten-passenger dual-engined transport- 
plane similar to those formerly used by the Lufthansa on its 
coastwise services and trips to the mountain lakes of Europe 
from seaports. It is powered with two 450-horse-power engines. 


The school at which Captain von Gronau is regularly em- 
ployed as an instructor is also held under the control of the 
Lufthansa, and the plane has been used for acclimating pilots 
to that type of aircraft. 

The plane is the one’ in which Capt. Roald Amundsen made 


A New Adventure’s Happy End in New York Harbor 


— 
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Me siiat FAPOTHERS 
me oars im all x eee Nae ke Shiten ber 


Brilliant new colorings . . . graceful touches of luxury . . . body styles with smartness 
and distinction. Advanced design and construction give new thrills in performance, 
and enhance the dependability, stamina and economy for which Dodge cars have 
always been famous. A value-showing quite as much as a style-showing . . . for in price 


as in quality, the Dodge Six and Eight are Dodge Brothers proudest achievements. 
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one of his flights over the Arctic on a preliminary survey. Later, 
it was used by Capt. Frank Courtney, the British aviator, on 
his attempted westward crossing of the Atlantic. It was sal- 
yaged from mid-ocean when he was forced down on his way 
from England to New York Harbor. 

The seats in the cabin have been replaced with ten gasoline 
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From the New York Times 


The Trail of ‘‘D-1422’’ and Her Four Friends 


tanks set in two rows of five, each holding in excess of sixty 


gallons. 

The cruising range of the plane is not so great as that of land 
planes of equal size and power. Because of the wide hull, 
a great deal of its speed is cut, while the gasoline consumption 
rises in proportion to the head resistance offered. 


an accomplishment of these German flyers, who, as the Boston 
Post puts it, are ‘‘short on announcements, but long on getting 
to places,’ has been called the ‘‘ballyhooless”’ or “‘surprize’’ 
flight. The quartet from the Deutsche Verkerhs Fleger Schule, 
flying-school near Warnemuende, with which Captain von 
Gronau is connected, had landed in North America and were 
nearly to Halifax before the public became aware of what was 
happening. The flight was undertaken as training, and the 
leader explained the secrecy in one of his articles in The Times 
by saying that “‘such a flight is necessarily involved in complica- 
tions that might prevent a happy end. And I 
did not want blame attached to my name as a 
pilot if originally announced plans were not carried 
out successfully.” 


But the flight was a success. Carl Pueckler, in 


the New York Herald Tribune, gives us this picture 


of it, and of the reception to the flyers. They 


landed in the harbor. Then, we read: 

They were taken ashore, interviewed, photo- 
graphed, introduced, cheered, and taken back to 
the plane. They took off for North Beach, arrived 
there far ahead of the escort, covered the plane, 
boarded patrol-boat PD-9, ran aground with it, 
and landed, finally, at 7 P. M. at the East River 
and Forty-second Street, and a few minutes later 
arrived at the Roosevelt Hotel to begin the real 
work of the day. 

They hardly reached their suite when again they 
were photographed and interviewed. Within one 
hour they gave speeches over the radio, for talking- 
pictures, for reporters, made favorable statements 
about the sky-serapers, refused to comment on 
Prohibition, and finally collapsed in bathtubs, where 
again they were all but photographed. 

“Mein Gott,’ said Franz Hack, the stout little 
mechanic, after he had delivered his radio talk, 
“Tm all mixed up. I wonder if this is Iceland, 
Germany, Siberia, the North Pole, or America. 
We were way behind Iceland when I began to get 
mixed up. We were flying through fog for hours, 
and I tried to locate the sun, and it all seemed very strange 
tome. ‘Where the dickens are we going?’ I asked ‘Albrecht, 
who was sitting at my side. But he shook his head and laughed 
and went on working.’ 

“Finally, I sent a message to the captain, and he mailed a 
little piece of paper back. ‘To America,’ it read. Well, I have 
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eot a good many letters in my life, but I have never been as 
surprized as I was when I got this one.” 


Faz ALBRECHT was still ‘‘quite overcome by the biggest 
adventure of his life,” Mr. Pueckler tells us as his account 
runs on: 


A few days before they took off, presumably 
for northern Scandinavia, the four had made 
another training flight. When they were over 
Scandinavia, he had picked up over his wireless 
apparatus word that a German air-mail flyer 
was missing. Altho they had already been in 
the air for many hours, the Captain had turned 
the plane toward Russia along the Baltic coast, 
and they had helped in looking for the lost 
plane, until it was found off Latvia, near the 
spot where they were cruising around. 

Three days later they took off once more, 
this time for the island Faroe, west of Norway. 

“Fresh ham, Wednesday,” he told his wife 
before they left. But when, to his surprize, 
they reached Iceland, he learned that there 
would be no fresh ham on Wednesday but 
roast walrus, in Greenland. 

He told of the storms between Greenland 
and Canada, when the air was so bumpy that he lost all his ten 
pencils and had to keep the wireless messages in mind until 
Hack came back from the motors and could collect the pencils. 
Only once, he said, he was unable to understand the messages, 
when a station sent English signs instead of the international 
code. He can read alittle English, but could not understand 
it over the roar of the motors in the fog over the Atlantic. 

Edward Zimmer knew all the time that the flight was going 
to the Battery, in New York. He is a pilot of experience. For 
two years he has been copilot on passenger planes between 
Berlin and Stockholm. He was at the controls of the trans- 
atlantic plane most of the time, while the captain did the 
navigating. 

The weather, he said, was unfavorable most of the time. 
Behind Greenland they had to fly blind through three hours 
and a half of dense fog. They could see the big breakers down 
below, and knew that an emergency landing would mean disaster. 
The small rubber boat they had on board could not have saved 
them. On the last leg of the voyage the weather was splendid. 


Ballyhooless Birdmen—Albrecht, Zimmer, Von Gronau, Hack 


And now it is revealed that Captain von Gronau had been 
planning this flight since 1927, just after Lindbergh’s epochal 
flight to Paris. The Times tells us that last year he flew as far 
as Iceland, planning to continue to North America, but was 
ordered back by the authorities at home. 3 
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Lights Out for Lon Chaney 


CHILD of deaf-mute parents—and 

that sounds the first note of fatality 
in the legend of Hollywood’s ‘“‘Manof a 
Thousand Faces.’’ 

For it was to hold silent discourse 
with his mother that the little boy began 
to forge his face into an instrument of 
expression. 

He made a mobile mask of it, with 
eyes that spoke innumerable messages, 
a mouth that shaped itself to joys and 
sorrows and endless shades of meaning. 
And thus young Lon Chaney’s face be- 
came a visible voice to link him with the 
mother who could neither hear nor 
speak, but whose eyes could read the 
lightning play of her little companion’s 
Pierrot-like features. 

Hence the legend of Lon Chaney 
seems to link up with Hamlet’s— 


‘““There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


The Chaneys were poor, and neither 
mother nor son seems to have suspected 
that Lon’s face would be his fortune, 
thanks to a then unknown invention, to 
be dubbed ‘‘the movies,’’ supplemented 
by an elaboration of it, to be dubbed 
“‘the talkies.’’ Much less could they 
have dreamed that his skill at disguising 
himself in aspects of deformity, begin- 
ning with the Frog in ““The Miracle Man,”’ 
would give birth to the grim jest: 

“Don’t step on it, it may be Lon 
Chaney.” 

And now that the Man of a Thousand 
Faces has encountered life’s final fade- 
out, it is absorbing to study the workings of 
fate, or coincidence—whichever you please 
—in his strange career. 

In ‘‘Twinkle, Twinkle, Movie Star,” 


When 


the Hunchback Raged 


Illustrations by courtesy of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pictures 


(Dutton) Harry T. Brundidge gives a 


chapter to Lon Chaney, and explains that, 
deaf and 


altho his parents were both 


He Who Gets Slapped No More 


dumb, the children of the union all had 
speech and hearing. Lon was the second 
son, born in 1883. The family lived in 
Colorado Springs, where the elder Chaney 
worked as a barber. The mother became 
afflicted with rheumatism, and it fell to 
small Lon’s lot to minister to her. It was 
then that he trained his face and fingers 
and his whole body to tell her stories. 
And all his life afterward he was more 
talkative with his muscles than 
with his voice. 

Mr. Brundidge: 


Here we quote 


The boy went to school, be- 
came a guide on Pike’s Peak 
learned the carpet-laying and 
paper-hanging trades, and later 
became a stage-hand in a 
theater, a dancing comedian, a 
member of a vaudeville troupe, 
a cowboy ‘‘extra’’ in the 
movies, a director, and finally 
the greatest character-actor of 
the screen. 

To-day people remark on the 
expressive hands of Lon 
Chaney; they marvel at the 
delicate shades of meaning the 
great pantomimist can put into 
subtle little gestures; but few 
realize that the genesis of this 
uneanny art was the bedside 
of that sick mother. 

Chaney, enigma of the 
sereen, who defies all rules and 
precedents of picture-making, 
reigns as the greatest box-office 
attraction in the industry, and 
is also an enigma in real life. 

He is called the star who lives 
like a clerk, and this is true. 


He probably is the worst-drest | 


LITTLE LAMB 
amazed the world 


On August 12th, 1877, this crude sketch 
made by Thomas A. Edison resulted in a 
practical device to record and reproduce the 
human voice. Edison spoke the familiar 
poem: “Mary had a little lamb,” etc. The 
words came back exactly as he had uttered 
them. The Ediphone idea was born. 


Today, in every country of the civilized 
world, Ediphones gain countless hours in 
transmitting thought from brain to type with 
half the time, trouble and expense. 


You simply pick up the receiver and talk 
—as easy as telephoning. Ideas are recorded 
from the tip of the tongue. Letters are often 


answered in one reading. 


Today, after fifty-three years, a world-wide 
service headed by Thomas A. Edison will 
assume full responsibility to organize your 
present office forces without interruption to 
business and without charge in proving re- 
sults. Telephone “The Ediphone,” your city, 
today. Send for the book, “An easy way to 
chart your correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
INC. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


World-Wide Service 
in all Principal Cities 
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... in a cigarette it’s 


EP IASTE / 


>. eee marvelously trained, fast, 
sure-footed; daring riders, skilful 


play—what group of sport lovers 
can resist the combination? 
Tobaccos patiently aged, exactly 
blended, rich, mild—what Chest- 
erfield smoker has failed to note 


the difference? What else but such 
mildness coupled with unfailing 


good taste can account for such 
popularity? 

Without one hint of harshness 
or “heaviness,” Chesterfield offers 
you taste in full measure— 


Better taste and mildness too/ 
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MUST BE DESERVED 


MILD, yes... and 
yet THEY SATISFY 
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KNOW 


WHAT YOU’RE BUYING 
IN RADIO BATTERIES 


T’S as foolish to spend your 
money for radio batteries you 
don’t know anything about as it 
is to bet on a horse that’s never 
tun before... you may win, 
but the chances are against you! 


Tests conducted in accordance 
with U.S.Government standards 
prove the superiority of Ray-O- 
Vac Radio Batteries —prove 
longer life, longer service. 


And as for tubes—you can’t buy 
any better tubes than Ray-O-Vac 
Licensed Radio Tubes... they 
make good programs better. Your 
dealer carries them ... ask him 
to show you! 


FRENCH BATTERY 
COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


General Sales Office: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


The same high quality found in Ray-O- 
Vac Tubes and Radio Batteries is char- 
acteristic of Ray-O-Vac Aircraft and 
Autoradio Batteries; Ignition, Telephone, 
and Flashlight Batteries; Rotomatic 
and Standard Flashlights; 
Electric Lanterns. 
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man in pictures. He never goes to Holly- 
wood parties, nor to the great picture 
“openings” at the big Hollywood theaters, 
where the mob goes to pay him 
tribute in his films. Chaney remains 
at home with his wife on such occa- 
sions. 

Here are a few outstanding things 
of interest about this strange man: 

He hates interviews. 

Owns three automobiles, but does 
his own driving, and does not em- 
ploy a chauffeur. 

Is worth about $2,000,000. 

Has many pet charities, mostly 
among stage-hands and unsuccess- 
ful players, but refuses to talk about 
these charities. 

Wears a cap and dark glasses on 
the street, and, because few persons 
know what he really looks like, is 
never bothered by sightseers. 

Has a married son, and recently 
became a grandfather. 

Has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the police departments of 
several cities. 

Is an authority on penology. 

Likes mechanical or mathematical 
puzzles. 

Is a gifted musician and orchestra 
leader. 

Author of the preface of Cecil 
Holland’s text-book of screen make- 
up, and author of the chapter on this 
subject in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Wenon other sources we learn of Lon 
Chaney’s labor-union affiliations, by which 
he set great store, carrying his union cards 
in his pockets and taking pleasure in 
showing them. And a writer in the New 
York Herald Tribune gives us this un- 
expected glimpse: 


Very Much Himself 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1930 


Notwithstanding his gruff exterior, he 
was caught once by Peggy Wood climbing | 
a house to put a baby bird back in its nest. 
He blushed, stammered, and begged her | 
“not to tell the gang.’”’ Many a young 
actor profited by his command, ‘‘Cum-| 
mere and lemme show you how to do your 
stuff.” His reply to any thanks was: 


‘“‘Gwan; it’s nothing.” 


As One of “The Unholy Three” 


Between shots he would help move 
furniture, or coach actors, and many a 
feature-picture of his was halted until an 
extra with some minor injury was safely 
in a hospital. 


eee same writer remarks that ‘‘the man 
with a thousand faces’? died less than 
two months after the release of his first 
talking-picture, in which he started toward 
winning the sobriquet of ‘“‘the man with 
a thousand voices.”’ And we read on: 


Altho, like Charlie Chaplin, he regretted 
the advent of the talking-films, because he 
considered silent acting the peculiar art 
of the cinema, Chaney, nevertheless, re- 
signed himself to the inevitable, and with 
his usual painstaking care began to develop 
his sereen-voice. 

In “The Unholy Three” he talked as a 
ventriloquist, an old woman, a crook, a 
parrot, and a girl, and so convincing were 
these voices that he sought to relieve 


suspicion of using doubles by entering a 


deposition before a notary public of Los 
Angeles. 

The success of Chaney went deeper than 
the physical tricks by which he flashed 
across the screen as a slow-brained Russian 
peasant in ‘‘Mockery,”’ a bearded old 
Chinese in ‘“‘Mr. Wu,” a one-eyed creature 
in “The Road to Mandalay,” the mys- 
terious Hrik in ‘‘The Phantom of the 
Opera,” and Quasimodo in ‘‘The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame.” 

He employed sears, blemishes, and de- 
formities. He had his arms strapped 
tightly to his sides in portraying an arm- 
less creature in ‘‘The Unknown,”’ his lees 
bent back and bound to appear as a legless 
villain in ‘‘The Penalty.”” To the end of 
his life a kink in his back was a reminder 
of this rdle. He constructed high cheek- 
bones, created burns and wounds, wore 
whip-lashes, flesh-colored patches ‘oyer his 
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300D LOOKS — FINE QUALITY 
THRILLING PERFORMANCE 


It is easy to see why the finer De Soto Six ‘Six and an Eight both distinguished for 


and the new De Soto Straight Eight are so —_ amazing ability on the road. 4 Make a close- 


universally and increasingly popular. Both —_ up study of De Soto beauty. Look at De Soto 


of these splendid cars definitely, and by a luxury. Step inside either the Six or i AA 


wide margin, excel in the four things most 


shea and sense its roomy, restful ya 
sought for in motoring—smart design, fine i : 
quality, outstanding performance and low e 
price. @ The power range of both cars is _ the truth will be impressed you that ba 


extraordinary— great power coupled with — De Soto is today’s great value- given in both . 


flashing speed and serene smoothness—a ___ the six-cylinder and Eisley lider “Sites 
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BACK HOME TO BUSY DAYS 
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WHEN YOU NEED ALL YOUR TIME AND ENERGY, 
SHOP FIRST IN THE CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


A HUNDRED litile things are waiting to be done. So remem: 
ber that your telephone is waiting to help. Use it regularly 
to order supplies. And use the classified telephone directory 
first to find where to buy them. 

This is the modern guide-book that busy people consult 
before buying . .. and in emergencies when minutes count. 
To locate the plumber or electrician, a tailor or a taxi, doctor 
or dentist — at home and away from home — simply turn to 
the service required, for the name, address and telephone 
number of the nearest dealer. 

Also, your classified directory tells who sells advertised 
brands of tires, clocks, coal and many other things. Certain 
trade marked products and standard services are conveniently 
listed for easy reference. An additional aid that makes it 
quicker and easier for you to find the right place to go for 
the things you want. 

Glance through its pages now. Note the variety — every 
business with a telephone is included. Note the convenience 
of the service. Use your classified directory often. It will 


save you hours of time and miles of useless steps. 


Find where to buy it 
in your classified 
telephone 


directory 
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eye, false beards glued upon his face, 2 
more paint, clay, and plaster than a 
other actor ever in or out of Hollywood.. 
When railroad men watched Chaney 
“Thunder,” and proclaimed him a r) 
engineer, and marines looked at his | 
It to the Marines,’ and called him “ 
honest-to-God sergeant,”’ they spoke — 
something more than mimicry. They s: 
the Chaney who threw himself psycholo 
cally into the spirit of his role, and emerg: 


A. Mephistophelian ‘Face for 
“The Coast of Zanzibar 


as a character, not an impersonation. | 
was 5 feet, 10 inches tall and weighed i 
pounds. 


(ee to ‘‘ Twinkle, Twinkle, Mov 
Star!”’ we find Mr. Chaney telling t 
author something of his own reactions 
life. Thus: 


“It isn’t true that I had an unpleasa 
childhood,” he said. ‘‘I was a pretty go 
football player and played a fair game 
baseball. I had a lot of friends, too. F 
some reason people want to sympath 
with me, having gotten the idea that I v 
an unhappy kid. That’s the bunk, 
don’t think any childhood is really v 
happy, for youth has boundless op 
mism and an infinite capacity for achievi 
happiness under any and all circumstane 

“It’s the same way to-day. A lot 
fools seem to assume that I’m lonely, | 
cause I don’t go to parties in Hollywo¢ 
because I don’t show up at openings, a 
make personal appearances, and, perha 
because the réles I play seem a little « 
of the scope of other actors. But tha 
bunk, too. My wife and I have a ve 
close circle of friends, and we have gr 
times. Just because I would rather pa 
my kit and duck up into the mounta 
and fish or hunt than attend one of 1 
grand movie openings is no sign that | 
a morose sort of a cuss. I’m not. 

“T think my experiences in the mot 
tains, and as a paper-hanger, helped — 
a lot in my stage and picture career.” 

‘*Paper-hanging?”’ 

“Yep, and if I ever get to the point wh 
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Demand 


Libbey-Owens -Ford 
| Safety Glass 


in your next car 


i THERE is no reason now why 


every motor car everywhere 
should not havethe priceless pro- 
tection of Safety Glass. 


Already the majority of manu- 
facturers are equipping their 
cars, either completely or par- 
tially, with Safety Glass. Nearly 
one-half of all cars purchased 
this year have Safety Glass 
equipment. 

You, too, are entitled to this pro- 
tection. You, too, can have 
Libbey. Owens: Ford Safety 
Glass in your new car. Ask your 


automobile dealer for it. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety 
Glass, even under severe impact, 


will not release dangerous, sharp 
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particles, pointed slivers, and 
jagged pieces to shoot through 
the air to cut, maim and dis- 
figure. It is tough and tenacious. 


It is safe and it saves. 


Ask your dealer for Libbey. 
Owens. Ford Safety Glass in your 
new car. If the car he sells does 
not carry Libbey -Owens. Ford 
Safety Glass as standard equip- 


ment, he can have it installed 
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New safety 
for the millions 


who motor 


FLOYD GIBBONS 


Hear him on the Libbey. 
Owens-Ford Radio Program 
Sunday Evenings at 9:30, 
Eastern Daylight Time (8:30 
E. S. T.) Station WJZ and 


associated NBC stations. 


for you, or can direct you to a 


glass dealer who handles Libbey. 
Owens-Ford Safety Glass. 


LIBBEY-OWENS:-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of highest quality Polished Plate Glass and 
flat drawn Sheet Glass for windows 


LIBBEY- OWENS -ForD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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Does 
COMPETITION 
CALL OUT 
YOUR 
CIGARETTES? 


SHOOT 
FOR “HAPPY-MOUTH” 


WITH COOLER SMOKE 


When you’re two down at the turn and it’s birdies that 
count... do you turn to your cigarettes for support? 
That’s the time to try Spud? A pack a round... it 
doesn’t matter... Spud’s cooler smoke always keeps your 
mouth and throat in their natural moist-comfort...Spud’s 
clean, cooler smoke holds and heightens your enjoyment 
of Spud’s full tobacco blend. Come on, smoke through a 
Spud pack! You’ll discover this inimitable new freedom in 
old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 


20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED Pp ul CIGARETTES 
Aiea) ‘ 


JUDGE SPUD ...Not 
by first puff, but by first 
pack. Surprise soon for- 


gotten... continued cool- 
ness heightens enjoyment 
of full tobacco flavor. 
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PERSONAL 
GLIMPSES 


Continued . 


I can’t work in pictures any more, and 
lose my money, I can go back to that— 
it’s one trade I really know. I can hang 
paper and lay carpets as well as any man. 
T learned the trade in Denver. Say, the 
old Antlers Hotel in Colorado Springs is 
one of my jobs, and there still is paper on 
those walls that I hung. 

‘‘In those days many famous players 
came through Colorado Springs, playing 
one-night stands en route from the coast. 
I watched Mansfield play ‘Beau Brum- 
mell’ one night and do ‘Ivan the Terrible’ 
the next. I used to analyze the method 
by- which, with the aid of a little grease- 
paint and tricks of deportment, voice, 
and carriage, these famous players trans- 
formed themselves into different beings.”’ 


We learn of his embarking in the show 
business with his brother John, and of 
being stranded on the way to the coast. 
Reading on: : 


“T became a great friend of Clinton 
Lyle, the leading man,’’ continued Chaney. 
“There were two girls in the company, 
and I became very friendly with one, 
Lyle with the other. To-day one of ’em 
is Mrs. Chaney and the other is Mrs. 
Lyle. And recently Lyle left the stage 
to come into pictures, so we are all united 
again.” 


¥F URTHER trouping adventures led the 
Chaneys to Los Angeles in 1912,- when, 
we are told: 


Pictures were something new. Chaney 
was interested enough to find extra work, 
playing cowboys and Indians and other 
roles. Then he played heavies for a time 
and, eventually, got screen credit as the 
villain in ‘‘Hell Morgan’s Girl.’’ 

“The big thing in pictures, I decided, 
was character work—different disguises, 
weird roles,’ Chaney continued. ‘It 
doesn’t make any difference how old a 


man gets when playing these. I began to | 


figure out tricks of make-up I’d seen in 
the theater. Then George Loane Tucker 
offered me a chance to play the ‘Frog’ in 
that great picture, ‘The Miracle Man,’ and, 
of course, I accepted. 

‘“‘T sat down and figured out that char- 
acter, got my own idea, and worked out a 
method of putting it across. It worked. 
The picture made every one in it, including 
Thomas Meighan, Betty Compson, and 
myself. Since then I always have sat down 
and figured out every réle in detail, remem- 
bering how certain people looked, worked 
up a composite of them, experimenting on 
make-up that would be different from the 
conventional.” 

“What are all those marks on your 
face?”’ 

“Artificial sears. In this picture, I play 
an animal-trainer, engaged in trapping 
animals in the jungles. The scars are 
supposed to be claw marks. I put them 
on with chemicals, and-you can believe me 
they are painful, for the stuff I use takes 
the skin off completely. 

‘“‘Do you know what the executives here 
at MGM wanted to do for me?” he asked 
the writer as he registered extreme disgust. 

““No, what?” 

“They wanted to give me a valet. Good- 
night!” " 


* ‘ 
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The private office of MR. E. G. 
DIEFENBACH, President of G.E. 
Barrett & Co., Inc., New York 


-»-NO FURNITURE 


; 
= 
O 
O 
zs 


LEASING to the eye...warm to the touch...non- 

mechanical in structure, quiet, wood office furniture 

| builds morale, lessens fatigue, tends to overcome the 

mental lapses and false movements which lead to errors 
...waste. 


Executives, realizing that they do their best work in 
congenial surroundings, demand wood office furniture. 
Employees accomplish more when they have the com- 
fort and friendliness of wood desks and chairs. 


Wood office furniture possesses in full the same quali- 
ties which have made wood the favorite building 


: material ... the accepted standard of furniture in 
the home. It is stronger, pound for pound .. . ab- 
_ sorbs shocks and jars . . . lasts longer . . . does not 


deteriorate, corrode or bulge out of shape... . 


| And in case of fire, wood desks actually protect 
| their contents better. 


General Offices of G. E. BARRETT & CO., INC. 
This organization, like many others of importance, 
supplies employees with office furniture of wood. 


The leading American manufacturers of wood office 
furniture provide a wide range of appropriate models— 
period suites for executives...desks and chairs for other 
employees...furniture for every office need. Consult 
your local dealer. 


Mail today.. 


Wood Office Furniture Associates, Inc. 
Dept.59, Graybar Building 
New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklet, 
“Planning the Modern Office in Wood”’ 


Send for the free booklet, ‘Planning the Modern 
Office in Wood,”’ which contains complete data 
on office planning, and a handy chart that will 
help you lay out an attractive, efficient office to 
meet your individual requirements. WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. Affiliated with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


Woop OFFice FURNITURE 
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Address 


City. 


SS Sir Walter speaking. What, Sir 


Walter Raleigh? The same. 
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Hack Wilson Hits the Babe Ruth Trail 


' HO is this fellow Ruth?” 

Chicago baseball fans are about 
to look haughtily in the direction of New 
York and ask that question, the New York 
Evening Post, quoting the Associated Press, 
warns its readers, Yankee supporters, and 
loyal Ruthians in general. 

For Hack Wilson, that pudgy, pictur- 
esque Cub outfielder, who always can find 
a way to enliven a major-league season, is 
very much in the limelight again. 

It was the seventh inning of a Chicago- 


SEPTEMBER: lla.) deca 


| 

By hitting two home runs yesterday 
the Cubs’ batting festival against ‘t 
Cardinals, Hack Wilson not only went t 
ahead of Babe Ruth in the 1930 struggle f! 
home-run supremacy, but he also p 
himself a week ahead of the Babe’s recors 
breaking schedule of 1927. Hack’s t 
homers yesterday were his forty-fifth ai 
forty-sixth of the season, four more th 
Ruth had hit by August 30 in his recor 
breaking year, when he established tk 
present mark of sixty for one season. 

The Babe connected with his forty-thi 
on the following August 31, but did n 
reach number forty-six until September 
On that day he hit two Red Sox pitchers f 
three homers in two games to boost 
total to forty-seven. Thus Hack has a 
entire week in which to get one homer 
keep pace with Ruth’s record. 

But if he exceeds the Babe’s mark, he wi. 
have to speed up production after nex 
Saturday, for Ruth accelerated his schedul 
after Labor Day of 1927, hitting thirteer 
homers in the last twenty-four days of th 
1927 season. Hack has twenty-seven mor 
games in which to collect fifteen homers t 
pass the Babe’s mark of sixty. 

Regardless of his success in his attael 
on the major-league record, Hack alread: 
has broken the National League recor« 
three times in the last five days, and wil 
continue to break it every time he hits « 
homer for the rest of the season. When h 
hit homer number forty-four against th 
Pirates on Tuesday he broke Chuck Klein’ 
record of forty-three in one season. 


Anp the end is not yet! 


Some months ago he offered pipe lovers 
a free booklet on “How to take care of your 
pipe.” And the poor chap’s been buried 
under requests ever since. 

However, we've succeeded in engaging 
two of Queen Elizabeth’s ladies-in-waiting 
to help the old boy out with his mail—so 
don’t hesitate to send for your copy. It tells 
you how to break in a new pipe—how to 
keep it sweet and mellow—how to make 
an old pipe smoke smoother and better— 
the proper way to clean a pipe—and a 
lot of worth-while hints on pipe hygiene. 


Hack, of course, has been in the limeligh’ 
before. His scrapping propensities (denier 
by some of his friends) have brought hin 
the title of ‘“‘the Dempsey of the dugouts.’ 
Readers of Tur Digest will recall that las 
winter, when the belligerent Art Shires 
another ball player, invaded the prize ring 
unavailing efforts were made to match the 
two. 

Hack is also known as the man the Giant; 
forgot, which Joe Vila explains thus in th 
New York Sun: 


P.& A. photograph 


He was signed by the Giants for 1923, bu 
took part in only three games. The follow 
ing season he played 107 games unde 
McGraw and batted .295. . Then, in 1925 
he was released on option to the Toled 
American Association club. BER be 

Due to a mistake in the business offic 
of the New York club, the option on Wilso1 
was not exercised before the drafting perio 
arrived in September, 1925, so that whe 
the Cubs laid claim to -his services th 
Giants lost him. Wilson, in the last fiv 
years as a Cub, has batted well above .300 
He has made a splendid record as an out 
fielder and is one of the most colorfu 


If you're a pipe smoker, you'll want to 
read this booklet. It’s free. Just write to 
the Brown & Williamson Tobacco Cor- 
poration, Louisville, Ky. Dept. 35. 


Hack Shows How It’s Done 


Pittsburgh clash in Chicago that saw the 
sport spotlight turned on Hack once more. 

Over came the ball. 

Hack connected with a soul-satisfying 
erack of hickory against horsehide. Up and 
away and away soared the pill, into the 
right field bleachers of Wrigley Field, 
according to the Associated Press. 

Hack came home. 


Sir WALTER 


It 


b 


RALEIGH 
Smoking Tobacco 


it’s milder 


It was his forty-fourth homer of the 
season, one more than Chuck Klein’s 
National League record of last year. 

But, more important than that, the 
exploit tied the National League home-run 
leader with the mighty Babe Ruth. 

Nor did he stop there. A few days later 
the up-and-coming Mr. Wilson clouted out 
his forty-fifth and forty-sixth home runs 
for the season, and what that did to the 
Babe’s supreme record of 1927 is thus 
disclosed by the Chicago Tribune: 


players in the major leagues. 

Babe Ruth draws a salary of $80,000 | 
year from Colonel Ruppert in return for hi 
home-running ability, whereas Wilson’ 
present contract with the Cubs ealls for. 
salary of about $16,000. 


Hiews nickname was bestowed upo 

him because he has the physical strengt 

of George Hackenschmidt, the famou 

wrestler, Mr. Vila explains further, addin 

that his latest feat ‘‘is making Chicago far 

forget how he lost several fly balls in tl 
» 


Children ofthe Lapse 


Many a lapsed policy 


has deprived a child of 
its full-time schooling 


OMPANY of AMERICA 


"HOME OFFICE, Newark, W. 
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A. new conception in shoes 
Gentlemen . 


Perfect fit from the first step, 
distinguished style to the last. 


| HERE are cer- 


tain qualities one ex- 
pects in Footsavers. 
The refinements of 
custom designing. 
The elegance of im- 
ported leathers. And 
style of unquestionable taste. But 
the all-day-long comfort of Foot- 
savers is a surprise. How can a shoe 
of such splendid appearance give 
such buoyant support to every step 
—fit so accurately, yetso restfully? 


Because‘It is the only shoe with The 
Saving V” and what a difference that 
makes! Beneath Footsavers smart 


Cy The Farkwing y | 


FOOTSAVERS 


THE ONLY SHOE WITH THE SAVING V 
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exteriorlies this new 
scientific construc- 
tion insuring next- 
to- Nature fit from 
the first step. 
Result— distin- 
guished style. Style 
that is built in—style that stays in. 


Footsavers are priced at $12 to 
$14. May we send you a folder of 
the newest Fall styles? Address 
Commonwealth Shoe & Leather 
Co.—makers of Bostonians, Shoes 
for Men — Whitman, Mass. Wo- 
men's Footsavers made by Julian 


& Kokenge, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PERSONAL 
GLIMPSES 


Continued 


sun during the last World Series between 
the Cubs and Athletics.” 

But for a real home-town reaction to 
Wilson’s temperament, let us turn to 
Edward Burns in the Chicago Tribune: 


Most of Hack’s special home-run en- 
deavors have been inspired. On July 26 
he made three homers in one game while in 
a state of ecstasy over the music of a lodge 
band which gave a concert at the Philadel- 
phia ball park. Some of his homers have 
been made while he was irate at the pitcher | 
or umpire. And so on. 

Yesterday Hack’s inspiration was his 
own embarrassment. Whenever Fred 
Blake pitches, one or more of the Cubs do- 
several things that they do behind no other 
pitcher. Fred Blake and Hack Wilson 
are both taxpayers in the great cider-— 
producing State of West Virginia, and 
Hack always bears down especially for his 
fellow statesman. 

But in the first-half of the seventh inning, 
Lloyd Waner sent a liner out Hack’s way. 
For almost no reason at all Hack fell flat 
on his stomach at the crack of the bat, and 
the ball shot fifteen feet away from him 
and rolled for an in-the-park homer. 


Se bears came in to the bench after the 


_ inning and made the following announce- 


ment to Blake. 
report: 


According to Mr. Burns’s 


“Sheriff, it seems like things always 
happen to you that never have happened 
before. That bellybuster couldn’t have 
occurred behind any other pitcher. But 
for your sake and for the pride of West 
Virginia I’m going to get that homer back 
with a legitimate homer. And in this very 
inning.” 


And he did. That was his 44th. As 
Mr. Burns remarks: 


Such batting as this strongly entitled 
him to fall on his stomach one little time, as 
long as he didn’t hurt himself. 


Hac may be the real heir to Babe 
Ruth’s throne, in the opinion of Bill Corum 
in the New York Evening Journal. There 
is an attraction about Wilson, Corum con- 
tinues, “‘a dramatic quality that Lou 
Gehrig can never match, no matter how 
many homers he hits. Gehrig hits hard, 
but Wilson gives the better show. The 
customary term for it is color. And Hack 
is one of the three most colorful players left 
in the majors. The other two are Ruth 
and Rabbit Maranville.”’ 

Wilson “‘hit the big time with the Giants 
along about 1923,’’ Corum tells us further 
in a brief sketch of Hack’s career: 


Two days after he reported at Sarasota 
he was a marked man. Not because of 
what he could do—tho it soon became 
apparent that he could go from Sarasota to 
Salt Lake for a fly ball. But because within 
seventy-two hours of reporting he was 
wearing the dirtiest uniform ever seen on a 
major-league ball player. 
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‘An Elephant That Doesn’t Forget 


S AILROAD iron fences are strong, but 
4 wily old Khartoum was stronger. 

_ He worked all night, with the result that 
e the next morning the telephone in the outer 
_ office of Dr. W. Reid Blair, director of the 
New York Zoological Park, tinkled de- 
_ @orously, according to Edwin C. Hill, 
- writing in the New York Sun. 

In a moment, Dr. Blair’s secretary ap- 
_ peared to say: 


S “Telephone message from the elephant 
house, Doctor: Khartoum worked all night 
- until he loosened a section of the railroad 
_ iron fence around his yard.” 


| This message led Dr. Blair to give Mr. 
_ Hill an entertaining character sketch of 
Khartoum, his complexes and mental quirks: 


' Khartoum is the biggest elephant in 
. captivity anywhere in the world to-day, 
_ within half an inch now of Jumbo’s record 
height of ten feet, nine inches. 

The danger with Khartoum is that he’s 
a mad elephant. He would kill probably 
at the drop of a hat. 
_ You know, we’ve got specimens of the 
| biggest mammals left alive on the globe, 
the African elephant, the Nile hippopot- 
amus, the Indian rhinoceros, the Nubian 
giraffe, the American bull moose, the Amer- 
ican bison, the African eland, and the 
Alaskan brown bear. The elephants, tho, 
| have always attracted the greatest popular 
| interest. This is because of their marked 
_ intelligence as well as their great bulk. 


Ta elephant, “possessing a giant’s 
strength, a giant’s mildness, a giant’s 
decorum, has also an eye for dignity, and 
moves with as much steadiness and stateli- 
' ness as if he were constantly engaged in 
earrying a howdah full of Indian princes. 
' He is always the performer in a durbar of 
his own imagination. He is the born 
showman; a grown elephant always acts 
the part and is never frolicsome, however 
subtle his humor may be,”’ said Dr. Blair 
as he continued his character sketch of his 
troublesome big charge: 


Old Khartoum is dangerous, because 
something has happened to him which 
sometimes happens to elephants in captiv- 
ity. His mind became affected. Once 
gentle and friendly, he is now intractable 
and hostile. The only living creatures 
} toward whom he has displayed any friendli- 
} ness are a pair of robins that build their 
nest every spring in an angle of a fence post 
in his outside yard, which he has not per- 
mitted a keeper to enter for several 
years. 

It is the only sentimental twist he has 
in his hard-boiled nature. All through the 
period of the incubation of the robins’ 
eggs this spring, for about two weeks, the 
great elephant made a daily inspection of 
- the nest, touching it occasionally with the 
sensitive tip of his trunk, but always ex- 
| tremely careful not to injure the nest or 
| jar the eggs. When the robins were hatched, 
' Khartoum acted like a fussy old grand- 
’ father, and when the parent robins were 
feeding their youngsters, he used to stand 
by and look on with tolerance and under- 
standing, as if the whole show depended 
on him. Well, so it did as a matter of fact. 
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1 Cut for Pipes Only 


- ; : : . 2 MadebyWellman’s 
To climb with daring feet some rugged rock Method. -ite1870 


And sit aloft where gulls and curlews flock 
— And smoke.” 


Tobacco Secret 


— Henry Lloyd) 3 Big Flakes that 
: | Burn Slow and Cool 


4. Sweet to the End 


On top O rf the No Soggy Heel 


world... with Granger! 


What you’ve always wanted in tobacco enjoy- 
ment—the topmost peak of pipe content—is here 
waiting for you in Granger. 


Richness and fragrance—the full “fruity” flavor 
of prime Kentucky Burley. Slow-firing mildness— 
the clean coolness of big shaggy flakes, sweet-burn- 
ing to the last dry ash. 

And you can thank Col. Wellman for his price- 
less old “Wellman Method” of sealing the flavor 
in the tobacco. It stays there till it’s smoked out 
— by you! 


Liccetrr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


RANGER 


A COOLER SMOKE AND A DRIER PIPE 


SICK OFBLADE 
PROMISES ? 


jor 
DOC DLUIRHAM 


with has hollow ground Blade 


GC. AHEAD—if you must. Try every 
blessed razor and blade on the 


market. Then, when your head's in a 
whirl, let Durham-Duplex blades restore 
your faith in humanity and give you 


something to swear by, not at. 


Durham-Duplex blades are better now 
than ever. The latest output are a 
revelation in long-lasting keenness. 
Their 


finest in over twenty years... and that’s 


hollow-ground edges are the 


saying plenty! 


Package of 5 Blades 50c or get a razor and one 
blade for a quarter at your dealers or DURHAM- 
DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Canadian address 50 Pearl Street, Toronto. 


Present this coupon to your dealer orsendto { 
Durham-Duplex Razor Co., Jersey City,N.J. I 

with 25c and get a \ 
genuine Durham-Du- — ! 
plex razor and blade. 


THE RAZOR WITH THE BLADES 
MEN SWEAR BY — Nor AT 
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Looking Back Over a Summer of 
Readjustments 


(Continued from page 11) 

the Republicans for Senator in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Gifford Pinchot for Gover- 
nor. In June, Dwight W. Morrow became 
the Republican Senatorial candidate in 
New Jersey, and Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina was turned down by 
his fellow Democrats in North Carolina. 
In the Texas Democratic primaries, ex- 
Governor ‘‘Ma’’? Ferguson led in the 
preliminary primary in July, but was 
defeated by Ross Sterling for the guber- 
natorial nomination in the ‘‘run-off”’ in 
August. In the same party primaries, in 
Oklahoma two spectacular personalities 
triumphed in both preliminary and run-off 
primaries—the blind ex-Senator Gore win- 
ning the Senatorial nomination, and 
‘Alfalfa Bill” Murray being nominated 
for Governor. ; 

There were many notable primaries in 
August, the most important, perhaps, being 
the renomination of Senator Norris. by 
Nebraska Republicans, and the Demo- 
cratic contest in Ohio, where a wet, 
R.J. Bulkley, was nominated for the Senate, 
and a dry, George White, was nominated 
for Governor. At the very end of the 
month, Mayor Rolph of San Francisco, 
won the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor of California in a hot three-cornered 
race; while Senator Blease of South 
Carolina came out ahead in the preliminary 
Democratic primary, to face a hard fight 
in the run-off. 

Political experts find it difficult to discern 
any common trend in these primary votes. 
Personalities figured largely. It is impos- 
sible to reconcile conflicting claims made by 
wets and drys, but it is safe to say that 
the Prohibition issue played a large part, 
and will-continue to do so in the present 
campaign, up to election day in November. 

Attention might be called to the change 
in Republican party leadership with the 
resignation of National Committee Chair- 
man Claudius Huston, on August 7, and the 
selection of Senator Fess to succeed him, 
with Robert H. Lucas as salaried executive 
director. 

That we have not solved our crime 
problem was made glaringly evident again 
during the summer by a murder of a news- 
paper reporter, Jake Lingle, by a Chicago 
gangster, on June 9; the murder of Gerald 
Buckley, a Detroit radio announcer, on 
July 23—the eleventh Detroit killing in 19 
days; and the opening of the safe-deposit 
boxes of a recently murdered Chicago 
gangster, Jack Zuta, revealing financial 
dealings with policemen and public officials. 

Business this summer has continued 
dull, with much unemployment. The 
stock market has been in the doldrums. A 
severe drought, accompanied by a hot 
wave, with many cities reporting record high 
temperatures, cut the corn crop by about 
25 per cent., and was particularly severe in 
a group of States in the east central sec- 
tion. of the country. The emergency 
called for Federal action. President 
Hoover conferred with a group of Gov- 
ernors, and launched a relief program 
featuring a combination of local, State and 
Federal aid. 


Flying 


Tiisemeny has been made in the air dur- 
ing the summer. In July the Hunter 
brothers of Chicago won the refueling con- 
tinuous flight record by staying in the air 
553 hours, 41 minutes and 30 seconds. But 
in mid-August Foresf O’Brine and Dale 
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Stout Fellows 
T'S GREAT to have companionable 


shoes like these to take a walk with. 
Stout fellows!—ready for tough going 
if you are. And just as ready for criti- 
cal company .. . Easy fitting, no end! 
You'll like the new style drawn below. 
RITZ, its name. Notably exclusive in 
last and pattern —notable richness in its 
velvety calfskin, black or deep brown. 
Stout fellows! Likable companions! 

Write for new Dress Guide D and your - 


Dealer's Name, to J. P.Smith Shoe Company, 
Sangamon & Huron Streets, Chicago 


_ Jackson of St. Louis, former record-holders, 
_ regained the championship by staying up 
_ 647 hours, 28 minutes and 30 seconds. 

_ There have been many notable flights. 
In May, Amy Johnson, an English girl, 
flew alone from England to Australia. On 
pJune 21, the Mexican, Fierro, made a non- 
| stop flight from New York to Mexico 
_ City in 16 hours and 33 minutes. The 
_ Australian, Charles Kingsford-Smith, two 
_ days later flew from Ireland, with three 
| companions in his famous airplane Southern 
_ Cross, and landed safely in Newfoundland. 
_ In the same month Roger Q. Williams flew 
_ to Bermuda and back in 17 hours. Frank 
._M. Hawks broke two records in August, 
_ flying first from New York to Los Angeles 
| in 14 hours, 50 minutes, 43 seconds, and 
then breaking Lindbergh’s record on his 
return by making the trip in 12 hours, 
25 minutes and 3 seconds. 

On August 24, a successful westward 
transatlantic flight from Germany to 
Nova Scotia, by way of Iceland and Green- 
land, was made by Captain Wolfgang von 
Gronau:and three companions, in a sea- 

| plane. Coste’s non-stop flight from Paris 
to New York is discust in a separate 
article in this issue. 

Lighter-than-air flying has also had its 
triumphs. Early in the summer the Graf 
§ Zeppelin flew from Germany to South 
| America, to the United States and across 
*¢ to Germany again, traveling easily, and 
» covering 18,000 miles, between May 18 
» and June 6. And Britain’s R-100 came 
over from England to Canada on the 
28th of July, arriving at Montreal on 
August 1, a record time for a western trip 
' by a dirigible; and it left Montreal on 
' August 13 to reach England safely again 

on the 16th. 


Sports 


if has been an interesting summer in 
the world of sport. In golf Bobby Jones 
of Atlanta distinguished himself by ecarry- 
ing off the championship cup successively 
in the British amateur tournament, the 
British open and United States open. 

Max Schmeling of Germany became 
world’s heavyweight boxing champion, 
when he was fouled in a New York bout 
with the Boston heavyweight, who calls 
himself Jack Sharkey. 

Our tennis players went abroad and 
took practically all the titles in the British 
_ ehampionships of Wimbledon—‘ Big Bill” 
' Tilden winning the singles crown—but at 
Paris the French retained their possession 
of the Davis cup by defeating the American 
team four matches to one. On August 11 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody announced that 
she would not defend her title as woman 
champion of the United States, and Miss 
Betty Nuthall of England won the tourna- 
ment at Forest Hills, being the first to 
earry the cup overseas. 

A notable feminine accomplishment in 
the world of sport was that of Margery 
Foster, who won the British Empire rifle 
_ ehampionship on July 19, defeating 99 
- competitors, and making a total score of 280 
out of a possible 300. 


eee 


Striking a Popular Note.—A revivalist 
said to the congregation: 

“There is a man among us who is filirt- 
ing with another man’s wife.’ Unless he 
puts $5 in the collection box, his name 
will be read from the pulpit.” 

“When the collection-box came in ‘there 
were six $5 bills in it, and a $2 bill with a 
note pinned to it, saying: 

“This is all the cash I have, but will send 
the other $3 Wednesday.”’—Zion Herald. 


How cana few square miles 
support so many billions 
of tons? 


EVERY YEAR more skyscrapers are 
piled upon Manhattan—and the world 
marvels. How can a few square miles 
support so many billions of tons of 
weight? 

The answer is that New York is built 
upon solid rock. It has the firmest 
foundation of any city in the world. 

There are motor oils, too, that can 
carry a bigger lubricating load—be- 
cause of their foundation. For, while 
careful refining is an important factor 
in determining the quality of finished 
motor oil, you must have a sound 
foundation to build on. Good oils can 
be made only from good material— 
the finest oils can be made only from 
the finest crude! From Pure Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude! 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE 


The world’s best foundation 
for motor oils 


Experts know that Penn sylvania Crude 
is better — they call it “The highest 
grade crude oil in the world.” But only 
Mother Nature knows why. She made 
Pennsylvania better than other crudes 
—just as she made certain kinds 


This emblem guarantees the 
quality of the crude oil— the 
maker’s individual brand 
guarantees the quality of the 
finished product. 


100% PURE \ 


Name 


of cotton much finer than others. 

Nature gave to Pennsylvania Grade 
a degree of “oiliness” found in no 
other crude. She made it remarkably 
free from impurities. 

Add proper refining to this natural 
high quality—you get finished oils 
that are longer-lived, more resistant to 
heat. Everywhere, these oils are used 
for the hardest lubricating tasks—in 
automobile, airplane,tractor andmotor- 
boat engines, in locomotive, turbine 
and stationary machinery. 

Try one of these oils in your auto- 
mobile! See how many more miles of 
super-lubrication you get to a filling. 
These oils effect a better piston seal, 
give greater power, reduce dilution, 
minimize gasoline consumption. They 
add thousands of miles to the life of 
a motor. 

The emblem shown below appears 
on many different brands of oil. It 
signifies that the oil is made entirely 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil. Every brand sold under 
this emblem is bonded to protect you. 
The individual brand or trade-mark 
is your assurance of careful refining. 


Ask for these oils! 


© 1930, P. G.C. 0, A. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASS’N 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 


Please sendmethe booklet,“‘$1,000 Worthof Information on MotorQOil.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2 Address 
THE HIGHEST GRADE City 


CRUDE OIL IN THE WORLD 
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Leadership 


Leadership is the guiding 
power of business at 
work. It represents the 
confidence and faith of 


the many inthe few. Itis 
responsible for the profits 
of business—for the livell- 
hood of workers. It is the 
trusteeship of success. 


Especially do conditions 
today demand real leader- 
ship—knowledge, vision, 
fighting determination 
and courage. Dependable 
information must be more 
constructively used. In- 
efficiencies must be elimi- 
nated, more competent 
organization built up, bet- 
ter methods adopted—to 
prevent loss and insure 
profits and good-will. 


Leadership is blind with- 
out knowledge. Knowl- 
edge of one’s. business 
comes from the analysis 
of facts incident to sound 
planning, and from the 
frequent comparison of 
operating results with a 
well-made budget. Such 
analyses and comparisons 
point out weakness and 
waste, suggest better 
methods, indicate new 
sources of profit. They 
are chart and compass to 
renewed progress and 
greater success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME, 


ATLANTA HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON READING 
BIRMINGHAM HUNTINGTON, W.VA, RICHMOND 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO JACKSON, MISS, ST, LOUIS 
CANTON KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MEMPHIS TAMPA 

DALLAS MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MILWAUKEE TULSA 

DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS WACO 

DENVER NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW YORK WHEELING 

ERIE OMAHA WILMINGTON,DEL, 
FORT WAYNE PHILADELPHIA WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WORTH PITTSBURGH YOUNGSTOWN 
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[INVESTMENTS AND |INANCE 
Our South American Air-Line Merger 


HE largest air transport line in the 

world comes into being, we read, with 
the purchase by the Pan-American Airways 
of the New York, Rio, and Buenos Aires 
lines (Nyrba), rated as a $4,000,000 
company. 

‘““Thus Pan-American will operate the 
largest fleet of multi-motored airplanes, and 
will fly more than 100,000 miles weekly 
through every country in South America,” 


tue we 
DP _RIBEARLTA | 


Map from the New York Herald Tribune 


controls the Compania Mexicana de 
Aviacion, S. A., in Mexico. 

Nyrba’s strength lies on the east coast 
of South America, its lines extending from 
Miami to Buenos Aires, and across the 
continent to Santiago, Chile. The one 
new airway brought to Pan-American is 
that between Rio de Janeiro and Monte- 
video. From Rio de Janeiro to Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana, however, Pan- 
American has flown only once a week, 
carrying mail northward. 


The Long, Long Trail of the Merged Air-Lines 


notes the New York Times, which also 
tells us that ‘‘the economic result of the 
purchase will establish American aviation 
as the leader in South and Central America, 
having overtaken and passed the operations 
of other Powers in less than twenty 
months.”’ 

Pan-American was the first to enter the 
field, opening its first line on February 4, 
1929, when Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
technical adviser to the line, flew the first 
load of air-mail for South America from 
Miami. For more details we turn to the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


Lines operated by Pan-American extend 
from Miami through Central America, 
down the west coast of South America to 
Santiago, Chile, and across to Montevideo, 
Uruguay. The section below Panama is 
operated by Pan-American Grace, a sub- 
sidiary. Pan-American __ itself operates 
through the West Indies and down the 
east coast to Rio de Janeiro, and also 


During negotiations between the two 
companies, the post-office has favored the 
consolidation of the two lines for economical 
reasons, and to provide the most efficient 
foreign-mail service. 

Before the consolidation, Pan-American 
Airways and its subsidiaries had 18,217 
miles of airways, over which planes were 
flown 80,868 miles weekly. Nyrba had 
9,500 miles of lines, flying over them 27,532 
miles weekly. Because of overlapping 
schedules, the total mileage of the new 
system is 19,190 miles, somewhat less than 
the total of the two figures for the present 
routes. 

Both Pan-American and Nyrba carry 
passengers over most of their mileage. 
Equipment used by Pan-American for 
passenger transportation consists of multi- 
motored planes, tri-motored Fords and 
Fokkers, and twin-motored Sikorskys. 
By the purchase of Nyrba, Pan-American 
acquires title to ten Consolidated Commo- 
dore flying-boats, the largest flying-boats 
ever built in this country, and will ac- 


cept delivery of four others now in the 
factory. 


Y 
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be For financial details of the merger, we 


; 


"turn again to The Times: 


q 


| 
__ By the terms of the sale the value of the 
_ assets of Nyrba was placed at $4,000,000, 
and the stockholders in the dissolving 
_ company will receive one share in the Avia- 
_tion Corporation of the Americas, holding 
corporation of Pan-American, for each 
five and one-quarter shares of Nyrba stock. 
_ The largest block is said to be held by the 
_ United Aircraft and Transport Corporation, 
- which owns 50,000 shares of Pan-American 
| in addition. 
_ United, which is the largest domestic air 
_ transport group, thus acquires a substantial 

interest in the international extension of 
‘American aviation, and becomes the 

largest individual stockholder in Pan- 
| American, it was reported. 


So aviation enters the field of big 
business, counting its investments by the 
millions, strengthening its hold by company 
| mergers,’’ observes the New York World. 
' “Tt is a business in which the American 
continent was somewhat slow to start; but 
} its development is now both swift and 
) auspicious.”’ 

“But while these airplanes may fly with 
i time-table regularity between New York 
| and all the important centers of commerce 
pin Latin America,” says the New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘it is still a question how 
long such air-lines must wait before passen- 
) ger traffic will make them really going 
) concerns.”” This paper thinks ‘‘there is no 
) question that further progress must be 
' made toward safety in flying before the 
| public can reasonably be expected to adopt 
it as a regular means of transportation,” 
| but then it adds: ‘‘Wherein the air-lines 
may take hope is that their records con- 
tinue to show a steady decrease in fatali- 
} ties.” 

“The present merger is no doubt a 
| natural consequence of the tendency which 
‘has been drawing the various optimistic 
ventures of our experimental period into 
| the hands of a few strong combinations,” 
remarks the New York Herald Tribune, 
- which holds that the result ‘‘should be 
beneficial not only to our own interests 
but to the Latin-American nations for 
whom the airplane has opened what 
amounts almost to a new era.’’ What this 
air-line should mean to South America 
is explained thus: 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


If one compares the route map of the new 
_system with a map of air routes in the 
United States, one sees immediately a 
striking difference. It is no accident that 
the South American lines describe great 
circles around the edges of the territory 

they serve, while the North American 

systems crisscross the center of their area. 

North America has been tied together by 

its geography; South America has been 
naturally divided so that the sea has been 

almost its only available means of com- 
munication, and its normal channels of 

life flow through its periphery. Chile, Peru, 
and Ecuador are cut off from the bulk of the 
continent by the nearly impassable barriers 
of the Andes; the valley of the Amazon is an 
impenetrable jungle severing north from 
south, and the Atlantic coast cities from 
the headwaters of the Paraguay; while in 
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“Tam an old lady 
more than 70 years of age... 


with not one living soul 
to advise me frmanctally’” 


This letter from Minnesota emphasizes once again 
the vital importance of an investment plan 


“FE AM an old lady more than 70 years 

of age,” writes Mrs. R——. “I have 
not one living relative and no one to ad- 
vise me financially. In the years gone by 
I always insisted on saving some money, 
so now I have enough to live on, if I can 
keep it.” 

An extreme case, perhaps, but one that 
emphasizes once again the vital, the abso- 
lute importance of a sound, consistent 
investment program. 

Have you set up such a plan? Are you 
sure that at 60 or 70 you, too, will be 
able to say—‘“‘I have enough to live on?” 
Now is the time to start. Whatever money 
you have available today should be made 
the nucleus of an estate. 


One of our officers will be glad to go 
over with you carefully the securities you 
now hold and the amount you have avail- 
able each month or each year for invest- 


ment. With this information, he will help 
you work out a plan that will give you 
the certainty that within a stated number 
of years you can retire. 

This advisory service places you under 
no obligation. 


Advice by Mail 


If a personal consultation is not convenient, 
we shall be glad to advise you by mail. Simply 
mail the coupon below for our investors’ in- 
formation blank which you can fill in easily in 
a few minutes. At the same time we shall be 
glad to send you a free copy of our interesting 
new booklet, ‘The Road to Wealth.” 


So WwW. STRAUS & CG: 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Straus Buildings ... New York, 565 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, Michigan Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 
SZHLETANCISCOm Ts + toes) 79 Post Street 
49 offices in different cities. 


S. W. Straus & Co., Dept. L-114, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send your investors’ information blank and a free copy of “The 
Road to Wealth.” I understand that I place myself under no obligation whatsoever. 


Nam 


Addres 
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will you entrust your 


ORLD CRUISK? 


@® Why entrust it to any but 
the world’s greatest travel sys- 
tem? Onthis Canadian Pacific 
Cruise you enjoy (1) a 137-day 
-o (2) 


spring-around-the-world ... 


high-spot itinerary. 


(3) the distinguished Empress 
of Australia, 21,850 gross tons 
... (4) New York-Paris ser- 
vice and cuisine. Also this 
“STH ACE” . . . Canadian Pa- 
cific’s world system of rail, 
ship, hotel, key-city offices... 
experience of 7 world cruises. 
From New York, Dec. 2. As 
low as $2000. Booklets, ship 
Lois your own agent or any 


Canadian Pacific office in 


35 cities in U. S. and Canada. 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


AVI ee nl 
Pacifie 


THE (LITERARY DilGeom 


INVESTMENTS 
AND FINANCE 


Continued 


Central America the continental divide 
makes the journey from one ocean to the 
other almost impossible. 

Over all these obstacles the airplane can 
pass easily and quickly; while since the 
established routes are sea routes, it can 
serve them in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by existing means of transport. It 
does not have to meet the competition of 
either railroad or automobile on the cus- 
tomary lines of travel, while it can open up 
new lines without having to wait, as both 
railroads and steamers must wait, upon the 
possibility of developing heavy freight 
traffic. Excelling the fastest railroad in 
speed, it can still perform the pioneering 
function of the covered wagon. Latin 
America is an invitation to the airplane, 
and American enterprise, backed by an 
enlightented governmental policy, has 
accepted it in a manner no less advan- 
tageous to the Latin-Americans than to 
the United States. 


Our Tourists Turning Tightwads 


HE spirit of the cafeteria has cast its 

blighting shadow abroad,”’ for “‘large 
but cheap is Europe’s reported verdict, 
via London, on this year’s swarm of Amer- 
ican tourists.”’ 

Thus the Newark Evening News and 
other American papers likewise are mani- 
festing interest in cable dispatches indicat- 
ing that the average American abroad has 
become a frugal spender, if not downright 
parsimonious, in marked contrast to the 
traditional extravagance of his traveling 
compatriot of yesteryear. 

“Tourists too tight to please Europe”’ 
is the caption on the Newark paper’s edi- 
torial, and the Albany Evening News ob- 
serves that “‘our tourists are growing 
canny.’ From cable reports it appears 
that the traveling American radically 
changed his spending habits a year or two 
ago, and that this summer he has become 
even more economical. Admittedly, the 
Wall Street slump has had a lot to do with 
the general decline in spending abroad. 

France and England, particularly, seem 
to be feeling the decline. Quoting a dis- 
patch from Joseph Grigg, London cor- 
respondent of the Consolidated Press 
Association: 


No tourist army invading Britain has 
ever numbered so many frugal spenders 
among its ranks as the legion of Americans 
here now. That is the opinion exprest all 
along the tourist trail. 

The average American tourist this year, 
particularly the student and teacher type, 
is seeing Europe at the rock-bottom price. 
Many are taking their meals in tea shops 
and chain restaurants. Even in the fash- 
ionable hotels and restaurants, the more 
affluent Yankees have shown such tight- 
wad tendencies when tipping that the 


| waiters have come to the conclusion that 


| lavish spenders of American nationality 


are now extinct. 


From France, which seems to retain the 


CRUISES: 
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AMBURG-AMERICAN 


NE 


on the 


R7E-S2O LeU Si ee 


1 
Queenof 
Cruising Steamships 


A lifetime's 
experience in 
140 days! A vast and vivid panorama 
of the world’s scenic wonders— 
a gorgeous pageant of different 
peoples, contrasting customs—on 
"The Voyage of Your Dreams.” 33 
strange lands—Egypt and the Holy 
Land—Somaliland and a Tour Across 
India—Indo-China and Siam— 
Angkor Wat and the Island of Bali 
—Ceylon, Java and Borneo—China, 
Japan and Hawaii. 


EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK 
JANUARY 6, 1931 


Visiting each country at the ideal season 


Rates, $2000 and up, include an extraordinary 
program of shore excursions. 


Lin 


ad Adriatic 
or tee StS) HAMBURG 


luxurious 


Here is The Mediterranean Cruise de 
Luxe for 1931. Never has there been 
any to equal it! Every country bordering 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic wit be 


visited FROM 


70 days (New York to 
New Ve ihe ee NEW YORK 
JAN. 31, 1931 


including a great pro- 

gram of shore excur- 

sions, is $950 up, with return passage Gon 
Hamburg, Cherbourg or Southampton by any 
ship of the Line up to Dec. 31, 1931. 


West Indies 


Six ‘Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages,” from 
New York: Christmas Cruises on 
the S. S. RELIANCE and RESOLUTE, 
16 days, $200 up; four later cruises 
on the RELIANCE, 16 to 97 days, 
$200 and $300 up. 


HAMBURG AMERICAN 


39 Broadway 


BranchesinBoston,Chicago, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Sie 
ouis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, or 
local steamship agents. 


New York 


Write for 
descriptive 
literature of 

the cruise in 
which you are 


interested 
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lead as a tourist center, comes the same 
story. A cable from Carlisle MacDonald, 
‘Paris correspondent of the New York 
| Times, tells us that the total expenditures 
| of all nationalities in the country last year 
were $400,000,000, an increase of $40,000,- 
| 000 over the previous twelve months. Then: 


| Of last year’s expenditures, Americans 
/are estimated to have accounted for about 
| $150,000,000, but owing to the Wall Street 
‘slump and the considerable drop in the 
jnumber of wealthy tourists admitted this 
) year, the American outlay is not expected 
' to exceed $100,000,000 for 1930, if, indeed, 
\it reaches that figure. 

_ One interesting feature noted in the 
preport of M. Meynial, the French econo- 
|mist, who is responsible for the foregoing 
figures, is that the number of American 
| visitors has not diminished this year, but 
ithey are described as of the middle and 
‘lower middle classes, traveling upon much 
;more limited budgets than their wealthier 
jcountrymen who made up the majority 
lof the 1929 contingent. 


As a result, even those Americans ‘‘ who 
'frequent the higher-priced eateries are 
‘ordering from the right-hand side of the 
jmenu, and tipping not more than two or 
‘three times what the service is worth” is 
ij the dry comment of the Newark Evening 
{ News, already quoted. Reading on: 


' In fact, our countrymen are accused 
of trying to see Europe on as small an out- 
, lay as possible, which is in painful contrast 
‘with the dollar-waving, we-are-the-people 
tattitude which not long ago justified the 
\belief that typical Americans were either 
| millionaires or crazy. 

It was complained that the lavishly spend- 
ing, boasting American was accomplishing 
more than any other agency in piling up 
dislike for this country among Huropeans. 
Ostentatious display of money in countries 
hard pinched by the war was resented, even 
while the dizzy spending was encouraged 
for economic reasons. Stories of America 
as a nation of profiteers, fattening as others 
‘were bled white, were borne out in cred- 
} ulous minds by the way some of our unoffi- 
}cial representatives abroad conducted 
' themselves. Boasting, spending, richly 
tipping Americans were taken -as typical 
of the American people. 

Penny squeezers, it is complained, have 
taken the places of the squanderers. Ap- 
parently, it is hard to please our friends 
across the pond. Nevertheless, our teach- 
ers, students, and other travelers, bent on 
‘making their money go as far as possible, 
, will do more to build up respect for and un- 
| derstanding of America than the others. 
And there is little danger of the breed of 
big spenders dying out. 


Bor there is such a thing as being too 
economical, thinks the Albany Evening 
| News, and it goes on: 


In the past, to be sure, the American 
abroad has sometimes been victim of the 
piratical greed of some of those who cater 
to his needs and pleasures. But it is pos- 
sible that he is taking to-day an unjust or 

an excessive revenge. There is a fair price 
for everything, he should remind himself, 
which he should be prepared to pay in 
London as well as in New York, in Paris as 
well as in Chicago. Perhaps he should 
even be willing to pay something more than 
a fair price—for travel, he may reflect, is 
a luxury, and upon luxuries a slight tax is 
always justifiable. 
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BOSTON 
DETROIT 


eA MESSAGE 
to Business -Nlen 


VV BEN you need money to carry on the 

legitimate development of your busi- 
ness, your local bank helps you. It is their 
business to lend you money. 


But with growth there usually comes a time 
when you need the advice and co-operation 
of an investment banker, one who has had 
experience in underwriting and distributing 
securities. 


Our services are always at the disposal of 
executives of well-established and sound 
American Corporations. 


Address your communications to our 
New York Office: 42 BRoapway 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange. 
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Have you ever thought 


How CHEAP ELECTRICITY 


REALLY IS 


and how hard it would be to get along without it? 


Tue average American family uses 10c worth of 
electricity a day. For the average family 


10c buys the food for only 1 hour 
10c pays the rent for only 114 hours 
but 


10c buys the electricity for 24 hours 


Residential customers of the Associated System 
are more and more realizing the economy, com- 
fort and convenience of using electricity freely. 
During the year ended June 30, 1930, they used 
10.8% more than during the previous year. 


To invest or for information write to 


61 Broadway New York City 


Serving 1 in 27 residential electric customers in the United States and its 


possessions and 1 in 32 residential gas customers 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
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Associated Gas and Electric System 


LITTLE flexi- 
bility in a pencil 
lead is a great preven- 
tive of breaking points. 
Brittle leads snap under 
slight strain. Flexible leads 
have a springy resistance 

to writing pressure. 


Eagle MIKADO leads are made 
flexible by a special process of 
tempering with heat and pene- 
trating oils. To maintain the 
exact degree of flexibility 
which makes them strongest 
and most enduring we inven- 
ted a device in which these 
leads are tested and their flexi- 
bility measured with microm- 
etric precision. 


Every performance quality of 
the Eagle MIKADO Pencil is 
guaranteed by scientific tests 
before it reaches your hand. 


Made in 5 degrees from soft to hard by 
the Largest Pencil Factoryinthe World 
5c EACH—60c PER DOZEN 


THE YELLOW PENCIL 
WITH THE RED BAND 


For best results with Eagle and all 
mechanical pencils, use MIKADO 
THIN LEADS. Sold in the hexagon 


YELLOW tube, with the RED BAND. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO, 


NEW YORK—LONDON 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


August 26.—Former President Augusto Be 
Leguia of Peru is surrendered by officers 
of the cruiser on which he had left the 
country, and is to be tried for his 
‘‘misdeeds’”? in the eleven years he 
ruled Peru as dictator, announces Gen. 
Manuel Ponce, head of the provisional 
government. 


August 27.—Government authorities de- 
clare the All-India Congress working 
committee, assembled at Delhi, an un- 
lawful association because of its opposi- 
tion to the peace movement, and a 
number of Gandhi’s chiefs are arrested. 


Col. Ricardo Luna, Prefect of Tacna, 
is assassinated when he refuses to join 
the southern military junta, which began 
the Peruvian revolt. Control of the 
Government is turned over to Col. 
Sanchez Cerro. 


August 28.—Troops are mobilized in 
Buenos Aires to protect President 
Hipélito Irigoyen from assassination. 
Public unrest spreads because of the 
business depression, for which President 
Trigoyen is blamed. 


August 29.—The new Peruvian Government 
turns its efforts to restoring normal 
business, and attempts to continue 
diplomatic relations with foreign goy- 
ernments. It is announced that Harold 
B. Grow, American Naval Reserve 
officer, who had been the chief of Peru’s 
flying corps, will be court-martialed on 
a charge of violating the military code. 


August 30.—The International Juridical 
Union proposes a plan to unite Kurope 
into an organization within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations, to be 
founded upon the equality of all mem- 
bers. 


President Miscicki dissolves the Polish 
Parliament in order that a new Consti- 
tution may be drafted. 


Three divisions of Manchurian troops 
enter China with the announced inten- 
tion of occupying five towns circling 
Peiping and Tientsin. 


August 31.—lItalian divers discover the 
wreck of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Liner Egypt with $6,000,000 of gold and 
silver in her hull, 400 feet beneath the 
surface of the Atlantic, about 25 miles 
southwest of the island of Ushant, and 
30 miles off Point du Raz. The Egypt 

- was sunk in a collision in 1922. 


Dr. Gunnar Horn arrives at Hasvik, 
Norway, with the bodies of Salomon 
Auguste Andrée and his companions, 
who perished 33 years ago on White 
Island in an attempt to cross the North 
Pole in a balloon. 


September 1—A group of 116 British 
bankers and manufacturers, with a few 
statesmen, issue an urgent appeal to 
Great Britain to adhere to her free- 
trade system, and not be stampeded 
into adopting a retaliatory protective 
tariff policy. 


Two are killed and 57 seriously wounded 
in a violent outbreak in Budapest 
against the Government’s failure to 
provide unemployment relief. 


Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Maurice 
Bellonte, French aviators, leave Le 
Bourget airfield, Paris, on a projected 
flight to New York. 


General Chiang Hsueh-ling notifies the 
Nanking State Council of the movement 
of four divisions of Mudken troops south- 
ward, without explaining his motive. 
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COLLEGE COURSES 
AT HOME i 


Carry on your education. Develop power tae 
tiate and achieve. Prepare for college. Ear 
credit toward a Bachelor degree or Teachin 
Certificates by correspondence. Select from 4 
courses in 45 subjects, including English, Math 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Ece 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog 


University of Chicago 


| 
519 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, IL 


A Complete Conservatory Course 

© di ter teachers. ‘iano. armony 
by Mail Volee, Publie School Music, Violin, Cornet 
Trumpet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Organ, Accordion 


Saxophone, Clarinet. Lessons amazingly easy, complete 
Mention instruction desired, Low cost; terms. Catalog free 


University Extension Conservatory,538 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicag 
ea ee 


R V2 Price 


7 Save over 
We 3g 4-Rock Bottom 
Price“on all standard office 
models—Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, etc.—Easiest terms ever of- 
fered. Also Portables at redaced prices. 


Answers every question you’d 
ask about what you should do 
socially — 


not only in society, but in busie 
ness, in politics, and at home— 


Mrs. Post’s Brilliant Blue Book 
of Social Usage— 


ETIQUETTE 


You should have it. Over 200,000 sold. 712 pages. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $4; full leather, $7.5¢. 
Postage, 18c extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New Yoré 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Published September 6 


GROW THIN ON 
GOOD FOOD 


By Luella E. Axtell, M.D. 


Now—a delightful and remarkably 
effective plan of reducing. The ever- 
present problem of how to eat the 
delicious things you like and yet kee 
from putting on too much weight, is 
solved by a physician who has made 
some valuable discoveries on diet, and 
who knows how to impart them in 
practical and readable form. 


No Weakening or 
Starvation Diets 


_ During 18 years of practise, begin- 
ning with a personal weight reduction 
of 75 pounds, Dr. Axtell has proved 
conclusively that the plan outlined in 
this volume will reduce the over- 
weight person pleasantly and health- 
fully and without resort to weakening 
or starvation diets. 


Food Secrets 


The author discloses new things 
about food, little ways of preparing 
it to make it attractive and savory 
without being fattening, includes a 
host of original and appetizing recipes, 
and a_ number of exercises that will 
prove beneficial. 


Dr. Axtell offers in this book a defi- 
nite plan of weight reduction which 
also results in astonishing improve- 
ment in health, vigor, and appearance. 


r2mo, Cloth. 350 Pages. Illustrated. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.14 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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3 this 
Be hein 


LIFORNIA 


through ,Panama 
Canal via Havana 


Only 13 days from Coast 
to Coast and you visit 
sparkling Havana, see 
the marvelous Panama 
Canal, travel on great, 
luxurious, new liners, 
each over 33,000 tons in 
size. Rail and water 
round trips (steamer in 
either direction) from 
home town back to home 
town. LOW SUMMER FARES. 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 
Market St., San Francisco; our 


offices elsewhere, or authorized 
S. S. and R. R. Agents. 


7 ane Pacific 
fin e ®t ana w 


STE A M ERS 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Be independent, Earn $5,000 to 
¥ $10,000 annually. We guide you 
step by step -- furnish all text ma- 
terial, including fourteen- volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
zs ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 

our valuable 64-page ‘‘Law Guide’® 
and *“Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOWe/ 


LaSalle Extension University, pept. 952-L, Chicago 


——— 
COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 


Ve SOSt 


for many used books; 25% savings 
guaranteed, New books, 10% off. 
We stock every text book now 
in use; all books sent prepaid. 
WRITE for price 
list or for 

any text book desiréd. 


TEACHERS:~--FREE DESK 


COPY WITH ORDER OF 
TEN OR MORE, PROPRIETOR Dept. L COLUMBUS, OHIO 


WeE Atso Buy BOOKS 


ARE YOU LOOKING FORA JOB? 


Or, do you want to improve your position? Then be sure to 
read the new edition of HOW TO GET A POSITION AND 


HOW TO KEEP IT, by S. Roland Hall. An earnest, help- 
ful book. 140 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1; $1.10 post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
To read Emily Post’s 


PERSONALITY OF A HOUSE 


is “like sitting téte-a-téte with a gracious woman whose 
mind and heart are full of knowledge and wisdom and 
happy experience in the making of beautiful homes 
while she talks about the means and methods and ma- 
terials by which the home can be rendered beautiful 
and livable and welcoming,’’—says The New York Times. 


The Personality of a House 


Cloth bound, 537 pages. $4.00; by mail, $4.18. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Quick Relief! 


For rashes and all forms of itching, burn- 


ing, disfiguring skin irritations. 


Cuticura Ointment 


Price 25c. Sample free of “Cuticura,” Dept. B, Malden, Mass. 
_———_—_———— 


reer rewARY DIGEST. 


A Northern government is formed at 
Peiping, with Yen Hsi-shan as President. 


Former President Leguia of Peru is 
imprisoned on the island of San Loren- 
zo, in Callao harbor, to await trial for 
his alleged misrule. 


September 2.—William Randolph Hearst, 
American newspaper proprietor, has 
been expelled from France because of 
the publication of the memorandum on 
the secret Anglo-French naval pact 
two years ago in the Hearst news- 
papers, says a London dispatch. 


Domestic 


August 26.—Captain Wolfgang von Gro- 
nau and his three companions, flying 
from Germany to the United States via 
Iceland and Greenland, arrive in New 
York harbor, and are welcomed by city 
officials. 


President Hoover appoints Thomas Walk- 
er Page, a Democrat, of Virginia, a 
member of the Tariff Commission, 
which is being reorganized under the 
Smoot-Hawley bill. 


August 27.—Admitting that petty grafting 
is widely practised by city employees, 
Mayor Walker of New York City asks 
200 representatives of civic and mer- 
cantile interests to cooperate in halting 
corruption and eliminating graft in the 
city service. 


Harold Stirling Vanderbilt’s yacht, Enter- 
prise, is selected to defend the America’s 
Cup against Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock V in the series of races begin- 
ning September 13 off Newport, Rhode 
Island. 


Roy A. Young, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board since 1927, resigns to 
seek a better-paying position. 


Because the Confederates decline to 
march without the Stars and Bars, it is 
announced by Commander-in-chief Ed- 
win J. Foster of the Grand Army of the 
Republic that ‘‘there will be no reunion 
of the Blue and the Gray this side of 
the Great Divide.’”’ The Confederate 
Reunion at Biloxi voted against the 
proposal to march without carrying the 
Confederate banner. 


August 29.—United States Attorney Tuttle 
begins an inquiry into alleged office- 
buying by five judges in New York City. 


August 30.—Major-General Henry T. 
Allen, who commanded the American 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine, dies 
suddenly in Washington. He was 
seventy-one. 


The State Department instructs Ferdi- 
nand L. Mayer, Chargé d’Affaires of 
the American Embassy in Lima, Peru, 
to aid Lieutenant Commander Harold 
B. Grow and Charles W. Sutton, 
American engineer, who have been 
imprisoned by the revolutionary govern- 
ment. 


August 31.—Six persons are killed and 
thirty injured in a railroad wreck at 
Osage Hills, about ten miles west of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


September 1.—C. W. (‘‘Speed’’) Holman of 
Minneapolis, averaging 201.91 miles an 
hour, wins the Thompson trophy air 
race at Chicago. The eleven-day 
tournament resulted in four deaths. 


September 2.—Capt. Dieudonne Coste and 
his co-pilot, Maurice Bellonte, land at 
the Curtiss Airport, from Paris, having 
made the air trip of about 4,100 miles 
in 37 hours 18 minutes and 30 seconds. 
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NOTHING TELLS THE WHOLE TRUTH 
ABOUT TOBACCO LIKE A GOOD PIPE 


® To enjoy 
good tobacco 


smoke it in a pipe 


\X JE make no pipes, so we have 
no axe to grind in advising the 


beginner in pipe-smoking to get a 


good pipe. It’s worth spending a little 
more—for the friendship of a good pipe 
and a good man often lasts many years. 

There are years of pleasure in a 
good pipe. And there are many hours 
of solid smoking comfort in a can of 
good old Edgeworth tobacco. Smoke 
the Edgeworth right. Let a good pipe 
tell you the full and savory truth about 
this fragrant old burley. 

If you already have a pipe you like, 
see if you don’t like it still better with 
Edgeworth glowing in the bowl. 

You'll find your can of Edgeworth 
waiting for you almost anywhere — 
wherever good tobacco is sold. Or if 
you'd rather try it before you buy, 


just send the coupon. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—“‘Ready-Rubbed’’ and 
“Plug Slice.’? All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


V’ll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it 
in a good pipe. 


My name, 


My street address 


And the town and state 
Now let the Edgeworth come! 
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Next!—Jimmy (watching something tasty 
going into sick-room)—“‘ Please, Ma, can I 
have the measles when Willie’s done with 
them?’’—Toronto Globe. 


Chimes on the Beach.—‘‘ Do you think 
there’s music in the stars?” 

“‘T don’t know about that, but I know 
of the sun causing a belle to peel.”— 
Portland Express. 


Rocky Road to Fortune.—F1Lm STAR— 
‘“‘What the public expects from a film star. 
First I had to learn to talk for the talkies, 
now [have to blush for the color 
films.’’—Kasper (Stockholm). 


Literary Hara-Kiri. — Mou. 
—‘‘And what did your poet do 
when you turned him down?” 

Dotiu— “Oh, the poor dear 
threw himself into the waste-paper 
basket.”’—Bulletin (Sydney). 


Removing the Thorn.—‘‘ My 
husband is just the opposite of 
me—whilst I sing he grumbles 
and growls.” 

“Then why not leave off sing- 
ing.” — Fliegende Blaetter (Mu- 
nich). 


Sky Pilot’s Secret. — VIcAR 
(concluding story)—‘‘ And now, 
children, would you like to ask 
any questions?” 

Bossy — “‘Yes, sir. Please, 
how do you get into your col- 
lar?’”’—The Passing Show. 


Fortune of War. — ‘‘ Well, 
Sambo,’’ said an American judge, 
“so you and your wife have been 
fighting again. Liquor, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

“No, sah,’ said Sambo; ‘‘she 
licked me this time.’”’—Montreal 
Star. 


SPICE 3a 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


No Surprize.—‘‘Her house is exactly 
what you’d expect.”’ eet 

“My dear, it would be, wouldn’t it!’?’— 
The New Yorker. : 


Button, Button, Who’s Got the Bus? — 
‘‘What is a pedestrian, Daddy?” 

“Tt is a person with a wife, daughter, 
two sons, and a car.”’—Aera, quoted by the 
Christian Leader. 


Antidote Wanted.—Theodore Dreiser 
says that America is on the road to perdi- 
tion. The trouble with that fellow is that 
he has been reading too much Theodore 
Dreiser.—New York Evening Post. 


: ENQuiries 


“Can | see Miss Vera Vavasour, the dancer?”’ 


When Culture Counts. — 
Knockout Ritey—‘“‘Cheeze, kid. 
Dat last article you wrote for de 
paper wuz a pippin.”’ 
ya ONH-RoUND Prtr—" Dat’s wot dey tell 
me. Y’know, buddy, sometimes I wish’t 
I could read.’’—Life. 


Life’s Grandest Moment. — ENGINE- 
Driver’s SwepTHpart—‘‘And, do you 
always think of me during your long night 
trips?”’ 


Enetne-Driver—‘“Do I? Why I’ve 
wrecked two trains that way already.” 

ENGINE-DRIVER’S SwWEETHEART—‘“‘Oh, 
you darling!’’—T7%t-Bits. 


Perambulating Tanks. — Little Lottie, 
aged four, who was spending a week with 
her aunt in the country, had developed a 
great fondness for milk. One day, having 
drunk as much as her aunt thought good 
for her, she was informed that she could 
not have any more. 

“Bshaw!” exclaimed the indignant little 


miss, ‘‘I don’t see why you want to be so 
stingy with your old milk. There’s two 
whole cowfuls out in the barn.’”’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


“She’s not here at present, sir, but you can tell me what 
you want—I am her son!”’ 


ae di 


LIFE | 


Slips That Pass in the Night | 


Always Murmur ‘“‘May I?’’—Court rec- 
ords show that he was acquitted of using an 
automobile without its permission.—Polk 
County (Tenn.) Record. 


To Millie, the Medium? 


EXECUTED KILLER 
ADMITS ROBBERY 
—Toledo Times. 


March of Education.—The Stockdale 
School Board is having all the teachers and 
pupils repaired and refinished. 
—Stockdale (Tex.) paper. 


Budding Dempsey. — 
BABY INJURED; 
BEATS DRIVER 
— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


The Auto, We Fear. — 


AUTO HITS POLE, 
ONE IS INJURED 
—WNew Bedford Evening Standard. 


Pass the Potato Salad. — 
Play Golf at Walnut Point 
Country Club. More than a 
miniature golf course. Ham 
Veal, regular golf professional, in 
charge.—Tulsa Daily World. 


Whoopee!—Gathering in the 
old Auditorium for the last 
week-end dance of the 1930 ses- 
sion, students and Professors 
met at their winal social event. 
—Winnipeg Evening Tribune. 


Sure It Wasn’t the Fore eg? 
—Whenshe tod him she woud 
have nothing more to do with 
him, he shot her, the poice said, 
in the eft eg and after she ran 
down the steps, he shot himsef 
in the forehead.—New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 


—tThe “Bystander”? (London). 


Precious Hooter.—CustomMEer—‘‘Haven’t 
you anything you could guarantee to waken 
me early in the mornings?” 

AssisTant—‘ Yes, but I don’t think his 
mother would like parting with him.’”— 
Passing Show. 


A Fit for Furs.—Dorotray— When will 
you get your new fur coat, mamma?”’ 

Morxupr—‘‘Your dad says it ean’t be 
done.” 

Dorotay—‘Say, Momsie, have you 
ever tried throwing yourself on the floor 
and kicking your feet the way I do?’”’—The 
Richmond Christian Advocate. 


Getting Even.—The fatal word had just 
been spoken. The rejected suitor was 
standing before her, listening to her elabo- 
rate explanations of her decision. 

“T trust that I have made myself suffi- 
ciently plain,” she said. 

“It’s only fair to give nature the credit 
for that,’’ he murmured, as he retired in 
good order.—Calgary Herald. - 


A Credit to His Sex.—The 
bird first perched on the window-frame, she 
said, then flew to the bed and, after laying 
the egg, winged his way out of the room.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Acres That Flourish.—Dr. James Car- 
gill, health officer of the village, has placed 
the boys’ and girls’ camp under quarantine 
following the discovery of two acres of 
chicken-pox.—Pennsylvania paper. 


ONE ACRE YIELDS 100 BUSHELS 
OF CATS ON ARKANSAS FARM 


— Missouri paper. 


Try These on Your Saxophone.—Out 
in West Chicago, where the playmates to- 
day with a rifle almost gunmen wounded 
three of their lads early reach maturity, 
two boy taller than they were.—Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 


Fears trapt in the Chinese city of Kan- 
cials to-night for the safety of Americans 
were held by the state daptremtn offichow. 
—Boston Herald. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 
a 
To decide questions concerning the correct use of 


words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, 


Readers who require immediate attention will re- 
ceive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


cultural.—“L. 8. D.,’’ New York City.—The 
| original sense of this word was “‘relating to the 
culture of plants, fish, or anything else that 
required labor and care in development.”’ By 
. extension, the word applies also to the fine arts, 
to anything, in other words, that requires the 
development of the mind or body through pains- 
taking care, and so while we may consider music, 
painting, and needlework as cultural interests, we 
» may also include sports, for there is a form of 
' culture that is known as physical culture—the 
| development of the body by engaging in cultural 
| exercises that produce a healthy mind in a healthy 
body. Of these, dancing, fencing, tennis, swim- 
| ming, walking, and running may all be classed 
' under physical culture, so the word cultural may 
} correctly be applied to mental as well as to bodily 
development. 


haet.—“B. C. H.,’’ Lake Hubert, Minn.— 
| This word is pronounced as if spelled het—e as in 
| prey, and is in good use to-day in Scotland. 


-ian, -ist.—‘E. H.,’’ New York City.—From 
| Latin -@nus, -Gna, -anum, ‘belonging to’’or ‘‘of” 
\ the suffix -ian means “‘ belonging or pertaining to.” 
; It is composed of -an and a euphonic or thematic 7. 
The suffix -an is used to form nouns or adjectives 
| denoting occupation, origin, race, country, etc. 
| The suffix -ist, from Latin -ista, -istes, is used in the 
f formation of nouns to denote an agent, or a 
) devotee, a student, or one who practises a special 
} art or method, as a botanist, geologist, a Hebraist, a 
| zoologist; or one who adheres to a creed, cult, etc., 
as an evangelist, a Salvationist. The term, however, 
is used also to designate one who follows an occu- 
pation or adopts a certain line of conduct, as a 
) florist, a protagonist, a rhapsodist, and a polygamist. 


linage, lineage. —‘“‘H. LeB. B.,’’ New York 
City.—Linage, as understood in journalism for 
) years, is ‘‘payment of a writer by line; also, a 
quantity of printed matter calculated by the 
| number of lines.’’ The spelling linage is the 
) normal form, but lineage, also in good use, is more 
than a half a century old. From 1850, when edi- 
tors engaged reporters, and the free-lancers of that 
period, who were known as literary hacks, the 
| practise was to offer /ineage, and to spell it so. 

\ In Chaucer’s time, linage was the spelling of the 
word that we use for lineal descent—lineage— 
and this continued until the days of Elizabeth. 
In 1701, Howe introduced the spelling lineage for 
descent instead of the Chaucerian linage. To-day, 
linage is the form used to designate the number of 
lines in printed matter, and the earliest date that 
we have in our records for the use of this is 1883. 
It occurs in a book published under the title “Are 
We to Read Backwards?’’ page 39: “‘ The modern 
Arabic figures, uniform in linage, were more 
' legible than the old style figures.’’ 

This spelling may be found in all modern dic- 
tionaries. It is accepted as cant belonging to the 
/ advertising world, but as shown above, it belongs 
also to the journalistic and literary world. As to 
| the spelling, what does it matter? If you spell it 
linage you put the stress upon the “‘i’’; if you spell 
- it lineage, you put the stress between the ‘‘e’’ and 
the ‘‘a,’’ with the result that in the first case you 
get lie’nage, and in the second line’age. 

An examination of the language for analogous 
terms shows that there is nothing regular in our 
speech, and every word, like every tub, must 
' stand on its own bottom. There was a time when 
such words as changeable, drapeable, enforceable 
fadeable, forgeable, loveable, and saleable were all 
spelled with an ‘‘e’’ before the penultimate 

syllable. Now, that ‘‘e’’ does not appear in 

drapable, fadable, lovable, and salable, but it has 

been retained in the other words for euphony, and 
_ since good usage makes for that which is correct in 
English, we spell the word linage for the line and 
lineage for descent. 


sceptic, skeptic.—‘‘ A. C. A.,’’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
-—The form sceptic is the spelling used in England 
because the English trace the word from the 
French sceptique. In the United States, the word 
’ skeptic is used because scholars derive the term 
- from the Greek skeptikos. 

In the French the ‘‘sc’’ is pronounced as “‘s,’’ so 
that the French word, when spoken, becomes 
septique. While the English have accepted the 
French spelling, they do not follow the French 
pronunciation, but accept the Greek pronuncia- 
tion and pronounce the word skeptic. 

The influence of the French upon the Stuarts led 
to the introduction in England of the spelling 
scepiick in 1654. This held ground until 1768, 
when the form scenlic was introduced into liter- 
ature. Samuel Johnson used skentiek in his Dic- 
tionary, but when he wrote his “‘ Life of the Poets,”’ 
he discarded it in favor of sceptick. This was about 
twenty years after he had published his Diction- 
ary, and probably he was led to adopt this form 
because of the French influence in English literary 
circles. 

So far as the United States is concerned, skeptic 
stands correct and in agreement with the source 
from which the term is derived by American 
philologists. 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD 


eee. Write for this mailing piece 
and a sample of ) 


.....2t tells the FACTS 


yo WANT EFFICIENT INSULATION—this mailing piece shows Insulite, full half 
# inch thick, gives an eighth more insulation than ordinary 7/16 inch insulating 
boards. It also shows how in a recent test of four well known insulation boards 
Insulite proved to be 14 % stronger. 


_ It explains how Insulite used as sheathing has several times the bracing strength of 
lumber horizontally applied. It shows how easy and economical Insulite is to apply 
es —how Insulite Lath takes the place of 

wood lath, adds insulation, and grips 
plaster with twice the strength of wood 
lath, thereby guarding walls and ceil- 
.. ings against unsightly lath streaks 
and cracks, 


the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board | 


nsulite 


is a full 1/2” 
thick, all wood- 
fiber insulating 
board, chemically 
treated to resist 

moisture, vermin and 
rodents, and is not 

subject to rot or disin- 
tegration. It is an efficient sound dead- 
ener, and, most important of all, Insul- 
ite is not an expensive extra in the con- 
struction or remodeling of your home. 
Insulite takes the place of non-insulating 
materials, thereby keeping costs down.’ 


Insulate with 


KNOW 
THE FACTS 


Your lumber dealer carries Insulite in 
stock. Mail the coupon below. Let us send 
you sample of Insulite and complete information 
on its uses and superiorities in building and 
remodeling. 


THE INSULITE CO. 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 


1200 Builders Exchange, Department Ail 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me complete information about Insulite and its 


use in building or remodeling — also a FREE SAMPLE. 
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GoLpEen sHapows of adventure lie ahead 

. babyhood passes into memory... a 
new recruit in the great army of life, hold- 
ing his mother’s hand, salutes with sing- 
ing heart the trumpet call of his first seri- 
ous march towards manhood. 

Sad at the thought of sharing his affec- 
tion and interests with others, happy in 
the dream of his classroom glories which 
will lead him on up to the summit of man- 
hood’s success, the mother of this little 
fellow leads him to the threshold of a new 
and challenging career. In frames of sun- 
shine, she pictures him already through 
grammar school, high school valedicto- 
rian, college honor graduate! 

But the little fellow’s career and educa- 
tion may not unfold in the path of his 
mother’s vision. Many things can happen 
in his life! Of the 4,000,000 boys and 
girls who will enter the first grade of 
public schools this year, only 2,700,000 
will finish grammar school. Less than 
1,050,000 of these will graduate from high 
school. Approximately 150,000 of this 
number will achieve college or university 
degrees. In other words, our little fellow 
has less than 4 chances in 100 of going 
all the way. . 

By the overwhelming odds of 25 to 1, 
if this mother’s dream of education for 
her child is to be fulfilled, he must reach 
the heights by another route. And it is 


INTERNATIONAL C ORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE LITERARY FDIGESs 


open! I[¢ is a trail that has been blazed by 
thousands of successful men—men who 
devoted leisure to part-time study. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools, each year enrolling as many stu- 
dents as the whole number: who complete 
regular college and university courses in 
the United States, have become, in 39 
years of service, a world-wide educational 
force. This institution is a citadel of prac- 
tical and cultural training for the millions 
who are temporarily deprived of educa- 
tional opportunity by circumstances born 
of the far-reaching law of averages. Not 


.merely in name but in fact, it is the “Uni- 


jversity of the Night,” for its honor rolls 
‘are made by sacrifice and application, in 
‘hours after daily work, 
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I.C.S. offers nothing to the weakling 
—it offers many things to the courageous! 
This is why leading industrial organiza- 
tions encourage ambitious young men to 
enroll for I.C.S. courses—the reason 
2322 of them have arrangements with 
this institution for training their em- 
ployees.. Over 240 standard courses and 
scores of special courses, prepared and 
constantly revised by leading authorities, 
covering practically every business, tech-_ 
nical and engineering subject, make I. C. S. 
a gateway of opportunity for the millions. 
who demand a second chance! 

If you desire further information about 
I. C.$. and the things it offers, we shal 
be glad to send our booklet, “The Busi 
ness of Building Men,” upon request. : 
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